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Mrs. Batxrnson is of opinion that I ought 
to make it public ;—what we have endured. | 
If this were a more revolutionary country | 
than it is, and if I were more of a poet than 
I am, I would write a Marseillaise against | 
the lodging-house-keepers, the tyrants by 
whom we are made to bleed. I have heard | 
of aman by the name of Kérner, who was | 
a soldier-poet, and there are poets of home 
and so forth. I should like to be known as 
Batkinson the lodger poet, he who led his 
brother lodgers on to freedom, or in a milder 
way, as the poet of lodgings. I never hear 
the Marseillaise without some longing of this 
sort, and I hear it played by the organ boys 
several times a day, three times a week in 
revolutionary character on aninfernal machine 
that is brought round by adonkey. It really 
explodes in a way fit to kill me, and Mrs, 
B,, and the baby. But how fine it is !— 





Tremble, tyrants and oppressors, 
Tremble, ye perfidious friends, 

On your false and treacherous actions 
Their desert at last descends : 

All’s prepared now to resist ye 


Really it is very fine. 
I believe that the enslaved body of lodgers | 
in this country is entitled to immediate eman- | 
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If he were otherwise, it could not matter 
much, for he merely knocks at the street- 
door now and then, and upon being requested 
to call again in a fortnight, goes away. Now, 
a landlady is often to be heard all day and 
every day rumbling underground like an 
earthquake ; she is perpetually to be met on 
the stairs, and in her softest glance you see 
that she has been given to you by nature for 
anenemy. She cannot help it. You cannot 
help it. It is her instinct to skin and feed 
upon you. As for the landlord, when there 
is one, he regards you simply as a nuisance 
on the premises ; thinks of you as he would 
of a burst water pipe, or an offensive drain. 

The landlord, when there is one. I know 
very well that lodging letting often is a fruit 
of sorrow, with a seed of further sorrow in 
the core of it. I am not pitiless. Pitiless 
too often the widow is when she has young 
ones to be fed upon the substance of the 
strangers that she may take in. Worms, at 
least, have a right to complain of the old 
bird’s care for her offspring, however tender 
it may be in the opinion of all other animated 
beings. The spider has a right to offer lodg- 
ings to the fly, but it is not for the fly to be 
contented with the conduct of his landlady. 
If it be natural for me to suffer, it is at least 
also natural that I should complain. 

How natural, I will enable you to judge. 


| habit, to our Sovereign Lady the Queen, in | 


cipation, but I see too clearly that the time| My name, as I have already given you to 


| is not yet ripe for a rebellion, that our lodger understand, is Batkinson. I ought to make 
| chieftain, our Toussaint, is yet to come. 


Our | a good lodger, for I am not young enough to 
friends without sympathize with us very | be wild, and not old enough to be querulous 


| little, for we all notoriously give uncomfort- | and fidgetty—my age is forty. [ama gen- 
| able dinners, and lay traps for visitors with |tleman ; that is to say, I do nothing for my 
| pails upon the stairs. 
| and the public generally, are very much dis-| mine. 


Our friends without, | living because I have a share in a small coal- 
Iam not rich, but can live comfort- 
posed to leave us to our fate. Like the slaves | ably in a modest way. I never run up any bill, 


| in Cuba, we can buy our liberty. We have | and have not once in my life missed paying to 


only to pay a certain sum of money to an landlord or landlady my weekly rent on the 
upholsterer, and to do homage for whatever | appointed day. I may say that I ought to 
independent castles of our own we may in-/| be thought a model lodger. 
| There was a time before I became ac- 
the person of her tax collector. That is all. | quainted with Miss Mannacrop when I was 
I have heard householders complain much | not a lodger or a Londoner, but lived ina 
of the tax collector as a despot. It isa mis- |house of my own by the sea-side. It was 
take, I have looked out of window at him|a house full of air, with a fresh breeze all 
often, when he has come with bits of paper|about it; and the roll of the tide, and 
for the people of the house I was inhabiting,|the laughter of young ladies on donkeys, 
and have generally observed that he was a|made the only music that I heard when 


. : I i aees . . 
very amiable looking, harmless sort of man. |sitting at my window. It having occurred 
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to me one morning that I could increase 
my income by establishing a sale in the 
metropolis for Suffolk pokers, I at once came 
to towm The pokers in question I call 
Suffolk, because I have seen them in that 
county, and their peculiarity consists in their 
being four-legged. They have four little legs 
projecting in such a way, that if ever by any 
chance a poker, when red-hot, should be 


— upon the carpet, the red-hot end would | 


raised into the air by a couple of those 
legs, and the carpet would not suffer damage. 


Any stimulus to the poker trade would of | 


course otherwise benefit me by causing an 
increased demand for coals. Every house- 
wife knows how the coals go when they are 
poked ; and I have no hesitation in saying 
that, in my opinion, the coal trade in this 
country might be doubled, if there could be 
_— in every man’s hand such a poker as 

e could comfortably leave to become red-hot 


in his grate to assist in maintaining brisk | 


combustion, 

So I came to London, and because I had 
only myself to cater for, I thought that I 
ought not to afford more for a lodging than 
the sum paid by a large class of single 
lodgers : sixteen shillings a week, boots extra. 
The doors of lodgings of that kind I found to 
be commonly infested with pewter pots, and 
as I made a law to myself that I would engage 
to live in no house where a dirty fellow 
creature was the first thing visible in the 
door-way, or beerpots were established pieces 
of hall-furniture, my search was long. The 
ordinary accommodation offered to me formy 
money was a front parlour, containing chiefly 
an old carpet and a stringy rug, such a table 
as persons are supposed in the Tottenham 
Court Road and elsewhere to want to buy 
when they are about to marry, five rose- 
stained chairs with dirty cane seats, and a 
horsehair sofa that appeared to have been 
bought at an auction, sold and rebought over 
and over again for the last hundred years: If 
there were no natural cupboards in the 
room, there was substituted for the sofa a 


small piece of ill-made furniture which was a | 
| belonged to somebody whom I had never | 
Mr. Tetherby, the husband of my | 


mongrel between a chiffonier and a side- 
board. There were always framed objects 
hung against the wall, Madame Cerito, King 
George .the Fourth, or perhaps the formal 
enrolment of the late Mr. Tomkins as an 
Independent Odd-Fellow. A small looking- 
— surrounded with 7 paper crimped 
ike codfish, and covered with fly-stains, was 
generally placed over the grate. There was 
an imitation of curtains made of dirty muslin 
fastened to the one window, of which the 
bottom panes were commonly obstructed by 
a wire blind that had never been washed. 
The bed-room was smaller, dirtier, less care- 
fully got up, nearly half filled by the small 
French bed over which hung a tent of smoky 
looking dimity from a pole fixed into the 
wall. In the course of my search I found 
exhibited an utter disregard for the feelings 


[Conducted by 
| of departing lodgers. One landlady did not 
scruple to walk coolly with me into the untidy 
bedroom of a desolated Frenchman, and: hold 
forth upon it reckless of the fact that Monsieur 
was buttoning his very yellow shirt under his 
beard, and Jooked on the invasion as an act 
of war. f 

At last I found in a street abutting on the 
Hampstead Road a clean paix of rooms, in a 
clean house, kept by clean people. The fur- 
niture was of the usual kind, differing from 
|that I had before seen only—but therefore 
vastly—in the cleanliness of its condition. As 
there were natural cupboards in the room, 
there should have been a sofa, but instead of 
that there was in tlris particular parlour a 
piccolo piano. It was kept locked, and had 
it not been locked, Z could never have played 
a tune upon it, bless you; but there it was, 
and it was a great piece of respectability. 

That was my first lodging in London. We 
began well. I have a mania for washing 


desiring the use of water on a large scale, 
I could get it there. 
my heart’s content, but there I had unlimited 


|clean breakfast table. 
landlady was a good woman who never 


| was a disciplinarian in her way, and IF’ hope 


| key. 





upon it too. 


in the rooms about a week the servant dis- 
appeared, and that little girl Eliza took her 


but the rooms were vacant. 


every night, always after midnight, mounti 
from the street door wp towards the roo 


| seen. 
landlady, used to come in just before midnight, 


noon. 
}and I was sorry for her. 


and did not return home till dusk. At last, a 





‘home, and in an evil hour ordered, up the 


| bread and sent out for some cooked beef and | 
I had now and then sent for:sucls beef | 


| beer. 
for supper ; there was a shop at which it could 
be bought in the immediate neighbourhood. 
| A few days afterwards, I made a request for 





myself, and came from the borders of the sea, | 





I never got it again to | 


allowance. When f came out of the bed-room | 
into the parlour I found always a thoroughly | 
Furthermore the | 





cheated me ; her weekly accounts of steward- | 
ship on my behalf were altogether just. She | 


LT have not lost the dignified note in which | 
she declined to grant my request: for a latch | 
The piano was upon her mind, but, | 
poor soul, 1 fancy there were other things | 
She had some children who | 
used to come and look at, me through the | 
keyhole when they had nothing else to do, the | 
eldest a girl of ten, Eliza. After I had been | 


place. There should have been other ledgers, | 
I thought, how- | 
ever, that a weary step which was to be heard | 


and to remain at home until the next after | 
Poor Mrs. Tetherby looked very wan, | 








As per agreement, she was bound to cook | 
a dinner fer me when I wanted it, but for | 
the first week or two, in hope of a stirring | 
poker trade, I was so busy hunting about | 
London that I dined at a chop-house always, | 


day came when I wanted to dine hastily av | 
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a mutton chop and some potatoes, as a home 
dinner that would not give trouble. I pitied 
Mrs. Tetherby and her little Eliza. Eliza, 
who, as a premature maid of all work, had 
by that time already fullen into a hopeless 
state of dirt, brought me in fifteen minutes 
a note from Mrs, Tetherby. It was a part 
of my landlady’s mind—connected, I think, 
in some way with the piano—to be great in 
notes beginning with “Mrs, Tetherby pre- 
sents her compliments to Mr. Batkinson.” I 
made a small collection of them in a corner 
of my portmanteau. Mrs. Tetherby, upon the 
hint of the mutton chop, presented her com- 
pliments, and as she was unfortunately with- 
out a servant, and unavoidably engaged upon 
a heavy wash, would Mr. Batkinson object to 
acold dinner? What could I do in the face 
of so polite an appeal? I dined, as I had 
done before, upon cooked beef and bread. 
So it went on. One of Mrs. Tetherby’s chil- 
dren fell sick, and there was no resisting the 
pathos of the fact, that she required all the 
time that she could get for nursing him. I 
adhered, therefore, to cold beef from the 
cookshop if I dined at home, and never got 
even so much as a warm potato from the 
kitchen. The sick child monopolized Mrs. 
Tetherby. I got my water still in abundance, 
and my little notes of apology in abundance: 
in other respects, I was a disappointed man. 
I did not become wrathful, for I well knew 
that the sorrows of the landlady were greater 
than the sorrows of the lodger. It is one 
part of a lodger’s trials that he has not only 
his own cares to bear, but that he is com- 
pelled to feel all the tribulations of the peo- 
ple under whose roof he abides. I abided 
manfully by the Tetherbys. -Mr. Tetherby 
was a stout man, who opened the door to me 
sometimes, and never covered up his shirt 
sleeves. 


I left those people unwillingly, but the} 


course of my owp private stream of life 
floated rae ont of their rooms. 
nephew was to live with me, and as I was no 
longer to care only for myself, I required 
more space, and different accommodation. So 
I left the Tetherbys, but I received after- 
wards in my next lodging a note, with a 
border of the deepest black. It was from 
Mrs, Tétherby, who hoped that if I could in 
any way befriend her by recommendation of 
her rooms, I would ; for her husband, whose 
business was in some way connected with 
docks, had been for two years without em- 
ployment. Her little child had recovered 
from the fever, but her eldest son, who had 
been the main-prop of their house, had caught 
it and was buried, she said, yesterday. I 
knew then whose was the weary footfall that 
would be heard never by any future lodger, 
mounting after midnight from the street door 
to the attic. Poor youth, and poor’ wan 
mother! I went to her some weeks after- 
wards, and found her rooms all empty. As 
she Lad really a neat—and of course—clean 


An orphan. 
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| drawing-room fioor, I recommended it to 


| certain friends who came for a short visit to 
London, but some whim carried them into a 
fashionable street, where they had chests of 
drawers that would not open and shut, and 
an accumulation of lodging-house miseries 


| provided for them on a costly scale. Perhaps, 


however, had they gone to Mrs. Tetherby’s, 
they could not have dined peacefully upon 
cold beef. Mrs. T. had another child ill at 
the time, and difficulties about chops, to say 
nothing of fish or joints, might have arisen. 

Finding it rather heavy on my hands I 
had by that time dropped the Suffolk poker, 
and was concerned only for my own comfort 
and that of my nephew. I should want two 
bed-rooms, and a pleasant sitting-room in 
any healthy suburb, and I thought that for 
an additional ten shillings a week I might 
get what I wanted. I had a great search, 
therefore, among three-roomed lodgings, and 
inspected forty-seven before I could make 
my choice. Out of the forty-seven only two 
came up to my idea of wholesome cleanliness. 
Let me say here, that in the course of my 
struggles for rest as a lodger, I have in- 
spected several hundred lodgings of all kinds, 
and in almost all parts of this metropolis, 
They are governed by no rule whatever as 
to the proportion between price and quality. 
Lodgers are subject to a despotism, and the 
taxes levied on them are entirely arbitrary. 
The price and quality of apartments depend 
much less on the size or situation of the 
house than on the character and circum- 
stances. of its owner. 

My choice finally settled wpon a lodging 
in a pleasant, little, unfinished road, street, 
or place in Camden Town. I had there a 
drawing-room fioor, and an extra bed-room, 
for twenty-seven shillings a week, boots extra. 
The front drawing-room made a tolerably 
spacious bed-room, in which there was a 
brass bedstead, an article of furniture wherein 
I put much faith. The back drawing-room 
made an agreeable sitting-room, which con- 
tained not only a sofa, but also an easy chair, 
and a little escritoire. Everything there was 
perfectly clean and good. The rooms had 
not been furnished for the use of lodgers. 
My landlady being a widow with four child- 
ren, some of whom were old enough to 
require schooling, had determined to let 
lodgings that she might have wherewith to 
pay the schoolmaster. 

Nothing could be more laudable than Mrs. 
Panther’s determination. Albert Panther, 
who appeared by his ‘periodical screams to 
be dipping his fingers about once an hour 
in scalding water, was in great need’ of im- 





provement as a boy, and Mrs. Panther, rather 
a handsome Amazon, anointed his wounds 
vainly from the vials of her wrath. Sorrow 
befel the servants also, About once a month, 
and sometimes oftener, we were surprised 
by the apparition of a metamorphosed maid 
at breakfast-time. The house, however, had, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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as Goldsmith says of a mountain, storms per- 
petually blowing at the basement, but eternal 
sunshine on the upper story. We dined 
daily at home, had every meal well served} 
the landlady smiled graciously, and every- 
thing was kept unexceptionably clean. I 
had no notes from Mrs, Panther further than 
her weekly bill; and that was quite suf- 
ficient. 

There is a worm in every bud; there is a 
something to canker joy in every lodging. 
The weekly bill was a little more than quite 
aufficient. I complained twice only of the 
dearness of the market in which my provi- 
sions appeared to have been bought. I thought 
my complaints, mildly expressed, justifiable. 
They arose in this way. On our way home 
from the theatre one night we passed a 
greengrocer’s shop, and I suggested to my 
nephew that we might like a cucumber for 
supper. Wholesome or not, we often had a 
cucumber, but as there would be none for us 
that night unless we took one home, I bought 
a cucumber-and put it in my pocket. It cost 
one penny. Was I to blame if it occurred to 
to me that for cucumbers of the same size I 
had been paying Mrs. Panther fivepence ? 
There were two such items in my bill on the 
succeeding Saturday. Only one course was 
open to me. I told Mrs. Panther that I 
feared she was not sharp enough to protect 
herself against the impositions of the trades- 
people. I told her that the price of such 
cucumbers as she procured for fivepence was 
a penny in the adjoining street, and repre- 
sented to her my experience upon the sub- 
ject. She replied that she had always beena 
very bad market-woman, that she bought 
of a greengrocer who came with a cart, and 
that she herself had often thought his vege- 
tables very dear. She certainly would speak 
to him. Her manner was benignant in the 
extreme. There was no more to be said on 
the subject. ; 

I made another stand upon the subject of 
puddings. It appeared to me curious that 
every pudding, fruit pudding, bread or other 
pudding, made of a small size, to be eaten by 
two persons, should be of the same price, and 
that price always a shilling; except in the 
case of a small rice pudding which might cost 
threepence less, and a plum pudding which 
cost sixpence more. It occurred to me that 


four or five apples and a little flour were dear | 


ata shilling. I therefore expressed one Sa- 
turday to Mrs. Panther my desire that instead 
of making me an independent charge for 
every pudding, she would buy on my account 
a little flour; and purchase other materials as 
they were wanted, charging me for them 
only, since the additional charge for any skill 
that might be thrown into the pudding as a 
manufactured article was properly included 
in the rent. She replied that she designed 
nothing else than to charge her actual dis- 
bursements, and should be very happy to 
adopt my plan. Thenceforward such items 
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in my bill ceased to be read—* Apple pud- 
ding, one shilling,” and became as follows :— 
“ Flour, threepence ; suet, threepence ; apples, 
fivepence ; spice, one penny.” My happiness 
was then supposed to have been made com- 
plete. Against the fact that either five or, 
six shillings a week was a high price to pay 
for the coaling of one small grate, since I could 
not, even with the aid of a Suffolk poker, 
burn in one little room a ton of wile per 
month, I made no protest whatever. [ 
allowed a despotism to be exercised over my 
pocket. It was the condition of existence at 
those lodgings. I fulfilled that condition, 
and was for the time regarded as a model 
lodger. I submitted to my fate with the 
more readiness because I had at that time no 
leisure or inclination for any extra trouble; 
T was on the point of being married to Miss 
Mannacrop. <As the eventful time drew 
near I found that Mrs. Panther would be un- 
able to supply the additional accommodations 
necessary, and I had a doubt that she was 
unwilling to incur the trouble of educatinga 
young lady who might come to town with 
country notions of the price of cucumbers 
and apples. 

I had resolved to marry into lodgings, and 
the increase of my wants impelled me there- 
fore to another hunt after desirable apart- 
ments. I wanted four rooms, and desired, if 
possible, not to pay more for them than a 
guinea and a.half a week. I knocked at more 
than fifty doors, and answered several adver- 
tisements. It became evident that there was 
risk incurred by stating definitely our ob- 
jections to those lodgings, of which our first 
impression was unfavourable. In one house 
my nephew, with the heedlessness of conse- 
quences proper to youth, expressed his 
opinion that the rooms were not good 
enough, and commented especially upon the 
extreme narrowness of the stairs. He might 
as well have dashed his fist into a fifty-gallon 
vinegar bottle; we were swept down the 
stairs and down the door-steps by a torrent 
of acidity. The landlady, whose lodgers 
we were not to be, had never heard such an 
objection made before in her life. The stair- 
case seemed to be the tender point with her. 
She never before knew a gentleman to say 
that her stairs were narrow. Our hats were 
jnearly blown off by the wind of the street 
door as she banged it furiously at our backs, 
as though she would if she could have hurled 
it after us. 

Though what we required was more easily 
to be had for three guineas than for a guinea 
and a half, we did at last, by answering an 
advertisement in the Times, obtain two floors 
in the house of a solicitor in a leading 
thoroughfare near one of the parks. We 
had a couple of lofty drawing-rooms, rather 
bare as to furniture, but decidedly respect- 
able, and the bedrooms corresponding to 
them over head. They were let in good faith 
for a guinea and a half weekly, with the 
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saderetanding that though we had the right | us, and for our pair of rooms we had agreed 


to leave at a week’s notice, it was our wish 
to remain for at least a year or two. Then I 
went down to Suffolk and fetched Arabella 
Mannacrop. We had a shovt honeymoon, 
and came to our new lodgings with a coach- 
load of enormous boxes, Arabella’s goods 
and chattels. Uncles, aunts, friends and 
cousins poured in packages of presents, We 
set up a piano, Surrounded with articles 
that would not endure to be cracked, crushed 
or crumpled, things that it would take a 
fortnight to pack up safely and a week to 


unpack, was it likely that we should ever| 


move, if we could help it? In consideration 
of other advantages, I had lowered my 


standard somewhat in the battle for clean- | 


liness on entering those lodgings. The noise 
of the great thoroughfare we became used 
to, and Mrs, Batkinson freely consented to 


be kept awake every Sunday night by the| 


sheep and cattle on their way “to Smith- 
field. Such matters were a portion of our 
bargain. 

As the warm weather came it appeared 
that there were reasons why the inside of the 
house should be insupportably close and 
unwholesome. Mrs. Batkinson began to lose 
her Suffolk roses from her cheeks ; ; but she 
said, “ This i is London, I must expect to feel a 
change ;’ ;” and so for all that we never thought 
of moving. As the warm weather became 
more decided, Mrs. Batkinson beheld one 
night a stout negro of the flat-back tribe— 
known among comic writers as B flats— 
stealing up towards the head of the bed. Her 

resence of mind did not forsake her, and she 

illed him. Another followed to avenge his 
death. They came by twos and threes, and 
then they came by tribes. In, under, over 
and about the bed, in the cupboards, hidden 
like Posthumus in boxes, behind curtains and 
in every corner, negroes lay in wait to have 
our blood. Mrs. Batkinson had such a load 
of boxes on her mind that, although dread- 
fully alarmed, she preferred that we should 
fight the enemy while any hope of victory 
remained with us. A savage war ensued, in 
which there was no quar ter given on either 
side ; but in spite of the most active efforts 
that we could make as lodgers, feebly backed 
by the alliance of our landlord and landlady, 
the negroes brought so many reinforcements 
into the field, and so hemmed us in with 
their armies, that before they had got through 
their summer campaign, we were compelled 
to beat a precipitate retreat. 

Impeded much with baggage, and a little 
faint for want of wholesome air, we took 
refuge in the airiest place we could find, high 
up the stairs of a high house ina high part 
of St. John’s Wood, with a view over to the 
hills and far away. Cleanliness had again 
determined our choice of an abode. “My 
nephew I had by that time apprenticed to a 
jeweller, and for myself and wife only two 
rooms sufficed, Economy was necessary to 





to pay a pound a week. The rooms when we 
engaged them were empty; but, like the 
whole house, they were very clean. Mrs, 
Batkinson, in the Suffolk-like simplicity of 
her young heart, was drawn towards the 
landlady, a pure ’lodging-house keeper, who 
had grown ominously" stout upon her calling, 
We saw the rooms without the furniture, but 
we were promised all that was desirable. So 
we went in. The obvious characteristic of 
those apartments when we took up our abode 
in them was, that they were very delightful 
out of window. In themselves they were of 
low pitch, and dismal. The parlour was a 
dogged radical thing that shouted out from 
every wall, and every white cupboard-door, 
and down from the low ceiling upon any 
visitors who entered, “ Don’t let me deceive 
you, I am not a parlour, I’m a perverted 
and misused front bedroom.” Very clumsily 
it was perverted, with no other furniture 
allowed to it by the landlady than a carpet, 
two shakey old tables, six bedroom chairs, 
and one old mahogany arm-chair seated with 
horsehair. Mrs, Batkinson’s piano, and work- 
table and gimerackery, could make nothing of 
the room. It was clean, as a den may be 
clean, and that was all; but if you went to 
the window and looked out of doors, then to 
be sure the lodgings were delightful. 

We had a bed-room curtain improvised for 
us by Mrs. Vamper with an old napkin, and 
other furniture on the same scale of liberality, 
but we did not mind. We said to ourselves, 
“Perhaps she cannot afford more. We will 
pay her regularly, and be civil to her and 
considerate ; then she will do her duty by us.” 
Would she, though ? 

Mrs. Vamper, who was a widow, knew 
where her duty was due, and devoted, ap- 
parently, her whole energy to operations upon 
an elderly single gentleman, who was said to 
be a corn and coal merchant, on the ground- 
floor. She poured out for him his early 
breakfast with her own fat hands, and 
tempted his appetite thereat with pigeon pies 
of her own making. ‘Towards all other 
lodgers her disposition proved to be fierce, 
She tyrannised openly ; she never said or did 
anything subservient ; never mounted a stair 
for anybody, even when she had lodgers on 
every floor. As we came in the drawing- 
room lodgers were departing through a whirl- 
wind of ‘dispute, of which we heard more 
than we liked. Mrs. Vamper came and sat 
down on our chairs, whether we chose or 
not, to talk to us about them. After that 
the drawing-rooms were left empty, and 
Mrs. Vamper, for some months, would not 
condescend to offer them to be let. She lived 
exclusively by lodgers, and she hated the whole 
race. 

Poor Mrs. Batkinson went trembling down- 
stairs to make her pies ; and, at dinner-time, 
fretted, as only a good housewife frets, at the 
fierce and vindictive way in which the meat 
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seemed to have been boiled or roasted. 
Mrs. Vamper boiled a piece of beef as she 
would have boiled a lodger—furiously, to the 
death, and to the bone. It used to come up 
about as eatable as India rubber. It wasa 
thing to make a housewife ery, and a husband 
scold, to see how the joint looked after 
Mrs. V. had set her fire to blaze upon it. 
But we did not scold. Mrs, Batkinson did 
indeed look at a dish sometimes through tears ; 
but, on the whole, we succumbed, since, in 
reply to my wife’s gentle—her, unluckily, 
too gentle—expostulation, Mrs. Vamper only 
declared fiercely, that it would be odd indeed 
if she did not know how to cook a joint of 
meat. And so it was odd. We, after a few 
more hints and objections, took the oddity 
for granted, and smiled at the joke in a 
sickly way over our dinners. 

Still we had a delightful prospect from the 
window, and said Mrs. Batkinson, “My dear 
Philander, bear in mind the boxes. We have 
so many things to move that it will take a 
month out of the year to unsettle ourselves 
here, and settle down again imto another 
lodging. The prospect out of doors is beau- 
tiful, and indoors there are famous cupboards. 
What” (said the housewife) “shall we ever do 
without those cupboards?” ‘We entertained 
therefore no rebellious thoughts of moving, 
for I would not give my Rosalinda trouble. 
We submitted to the tyranny of Mrs. Vamper. 

Only once did that good lady come upstairs 
to exercise her energies on our behalf. A 
workman engaged in repairs upon the chimne 
of an adjoining house, had, as it appeared, 
found the smoke of our own chimney close at 
his elbow disagreeable. He had therefore 
quenched the nuisance by sitting upon the 
nozzle of our chimney pot. The consequences 
indoors were tremendous, and Mrs. Vamper 
having traced the effect to its cause flew up 
and downstairs, screaming up at the man 
from back windows with so much vivacity, 
that he repeated his joke several times during 
the afternoon for the pure love of the enter- 
tainment she afforded, 


Mrs. Vamper’s servants, I need not say, 
were as often shifted as the scenes in a pan- 


tomime. In a house tenanted by lodgers 
servants always come and go. The average 
length of service by one person is, if I may 
trust my own experience, less than six weeks. 
Mrs. Vamper’s servants became with every 
change smaller, and it was ‘evident that she 
was cutting down her wages. We at last 
came to a domestic of the age of ten. The 
natural hostility between landlady and lodger, 
as between tiger and lamb, was evidenced at 
every change by the .strong prejudice against 
us evidently planted in the minds of all new 
servants and remaining there for the first 
week of service,and by the obvious wrath 
and jealousy awakened afterwards in Mrs. 
Vamper’s breast against each maid when she 
discovered—as they all discovered in their 
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mustard, Mrs. V.,and my mild little Suffolk 
dumpling. 

In course of time hints from successive 
servants had warned Mrs. Batkinson of a 
vindictive feeling entertained downstairs 
against an unborn heir of all the Batkinsons 
whose advent was to be expected in the 
spring. Mrs. Vamper could not see what 
people wanted with babies. She hated them, 
She had a daughter in Van Dieman’s Land, 
but babies she abhorred. A lodger when he 
has a baby wants to make his rooms into a 
home, and in so doing outrages the first prin- 
ciples that govern his condition. Mrs. Vamper 
became more tyrannical than ever. Little 
Mrs. Batkinson was perfectly put down, and 
snubbed on every occasion, She made fewer 
puddings, because she was seized and morally 
tortured whenever she came within her reach. 
She trembled whenever the sound of the 
harsh voice of Mrs. Vamper grated up the 
stairs. 

I had long urged removal on account of 
these impertinences. The van-load of things 
that must be packed so that they would not 
crack, crush, or crumple, caused Mrs. Batkin- 
son always to beseech that I would do no- 
thing so rash. The tiger, however, one day 
snarled so ferociously at my lamb, in my own 
hearing, that I said, “We must go. This 
slavery can be endured no longer.” I put 
on my hat at once, and wandered out on a 
wild search for other lodgings. 

I had not visited more than about eighteen, 
when I found at Notting Hill a pretty little 
drawing-room, scented with blooming hya- 
ciuths, pleasantly furnished ; and over it wasa 
light and airy bed-room, with a dressing-room 
attached, and all were to be had for a guinea 
a week. They were in a pleasant cottage- 
house, with a garden, in a good road. And 
what was better still, the house was situated 
at the end of the bricks, four doors from the 
fields. It was not a lodging-house. The 
place had been taken, and well furnished, by 
a young couple who, after a few months, had 
found it necessary to assist their housekeep- 
ing with alodger. We undertook to be their 
first tenants, and expected to remain with 
them—it might be for years, or it might be 
for ever. At last, we thought, our rolling 
stone would rest a bit and gather moss. 

. Every attention was paid to us. One of 
the first things that happened was the dis- 
charge of the adult servant and the engage- 
ment in her place of a little girl. “Temporary,” 
said Mr. Poolby. But it soon appeared that 
Mr. Poolby’s private affairs were embar- 
rassed, and that the little girl was to be 
retained, from prudential motives, as a per- 
manent domestic. We were glad of that; 
any trouble can be got over with energy and 
prudence. We could complain of or desire 
to hinder nothing of the kind, and any falling 
off in the attendance we received did not dis- 


'tress us in the least. Mrs. Poolby did her 
turn—tlie difference between that lump of! 


best, and Mr. Poolby, who was a fig-dealer 
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in the City, was, we had no doubt, doing his 
best also. 

One day, however, certain observations that 
we made rendered it clear enough that a man 
had been put into possession of the house. 
There was Mrs. Batkinson’s piano, and there 
was the whole mass of valuable odds and 
ends, made liable to seizure. We said, “ This 
is uncomfortable ; but it is no reason why we 
should leave the Poolbys. They have only to 
tell us candidly so much as it is necessary 
for us to know, and let us see our way; then 
we shall not get into danger.” TI, therefore, 
expressed some such idea to Mr. Poolby, who 
declared that he was not at all embarrassed, 
and explained the man away as cleverly as 


Niebuhr would have explained it away, if it | 


had been Roman myth. 

Six days afterwards there was a distraint 
in the house for rent, and there were dread- 
ful scenes of family commotion. The ex- 
planations had to be retracted. It became 
evident to us that Mr. Poolby was not a wise 
man, because he was not trustworthy. His 
conduct on that occasion also proved that he 
was not competent to manage prudently the 
business of life. He was for holding up his 
head and looking big; his feet might find 
their own way, he would not humble his 
eyes so much as to look after them. 

A child may lead a blind man from a ditch, 
and so with help of the most trifling kind we 
rescued Mr. Poolby from the ruin of his 
household gods; by which small aid he felt, 
I fear, humiliated, and for which we never 
were forgiven. 

By this crisis we became acquainted with 
a great deal more than we should have learnt 
under other circumstances. Our confidence 
in Mr. Poolby we found reason to withdraw, 
but Mrs. Batkinson felt sympathy for Mrs. 
Poolby. There wer? the boxes also, which, with 
an infant Batkinson then on her hands, how 
could she pack? As for me, if I packed the 
things, they would all be in the most disastrous 
way cracked, crushed, and crumpled. We 
determined, therefore, though we found the 
house marked in the neighbourhood, and our- 
selves regarded as deluded people “by the 
neighbours, we determined to abide by the 
storm-beaten vessel. Our presence would be 
useful, for we were disposed to act as friends, 
and our departure would be certainly signi- 
ficant of evil. 

We waited, therefore, and—since Mr. Pool- 
by said no more of his affairs—watched care- 
fully the motions of his duns, counted the 
summonses delivered at the gate, and came 
to know familiarly the face of the messenger 
belonging to the County Court. A circum- 
stance that I need not relate had removed 
every possibility that remained of respect 
being entertained towards Mr. Poolby. For 
the position of his wife, who looked often pale 
and tearful, we felt sympathy. We still 
maintained, therefore, our determination to 
abide by the ship, wateh‘ug the storm care- 
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fully. We agreed together that we would 
endure quietly all the discomforts of our po- 
sition, give what aid we could, and only de- 
part when self-preservation made it absolutely 
necessary. 

The course of events, however, I regret to 
say, had caused Mr. Poolby’s pride to be 
wounded by our presence, especially the 
presence of Mrs. Batkinson, whom he had 
made, by evil chance, the witness of an ugly 
fact. The hostile attitude proper against 
lodgers was assumed towards us. Finally, 
Mr. Poolby took offence at a simple, well- 
meant act of Mrs. B’s., and wrote me there- 
fore a letter full of insolence. I sent it back 
to him. He wrote me another letter, and 
required an interview. I saw him. He was 
insolent again ; and, as his pride was of a kind 
that can only go before a fall,as a puff of 
wind goes before rain, no motive, either of 
kindness or self interest, suggested that I 
should do otherwise than resent his imperti- 
nence ; so I gave notice to quit, and went in 
quest of other lodgings. 

Other lodgings for Mr. and Mrs. Batkinson 
encumbered with an infant, a swing cot, a 
piano, and a van-lead of dresses, bonnets, 
antique China, Bohemian glass, inkstands, 
chess-men, card-dishes, butter knives, tea- 
caddies, cream jugs, &e., &e., &c., &e. After 
what we had endured, was it not natural 
that we should sit down on our boxes in des- 
pair, and look at one another, and begin to 
sigh for liberty! I will tell no more of our 
wanderings. This has been already only too 
much of a moving tale. I send my’ voice now 
up out of the depths of a mew desolation. 
Enough, noble army of householders, receive 
me. I can bear these miseries no more. 


GOOD LAC. 


To avoid all personality, let it be sup- 
posed that the city on the Ganges named 
in the succeeding narrative is Dashapore, 
and that I had to do there with the house 
of Blankman, Asterisk, and Co. ; although I 
had not much to do with them. They are the 
proprietors of a large lac factory, which they 
permitted me to visit, and I am,ahout to 
relate what I saw and thought of“ it; that is 
all, It should be understood, however, that 
there is a mystery connected with the manu- 
facture of shell, seed, and stick-lac, and that 
there may be secrets in the business that I 
wot not of.. There are two great factories in 
Dashapore. Within one of them no foot of 
stranger is allowed to tread ; it refused access 
even to Lord Auckland wh.n he was Gover- 
nor-General. The other, that of Blankman 
and Co., excludes all traders; but courteously 
allows the works to be seen by any members 
of the civil or military service, or by travel- 
lers from Europe. That one I have seer and 
will ienditbes bee I can make no startling 
revelations, and have looked the subject up 
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in no Encyclopedias. I simply took fresh | 
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eyes to a new sight and am able to tell 
nothing more than what I, as a stranger, saw. 
I must premise, however, that lac is the pro- 
duct of a very small female insect, deposited 
round the branches of certain Eastern trees ; 
and is manufactured for two purposes ;—as 
stick-lac and seed-lac it becomes a red dye ; 
as shell-lac it is a resin of which the best 
sealing-wax is made. 

Setting out from a neighbouring station, 
and having only two days’ leave, it was of no 
use for me to flinch from the rain, which came 
down as it is apt to come during the monsoon, 
when it is very much the sort of rain one gets 
acquainted with in the most rainy parts of 
Ireland. Splashing away down the road 
behind a fine Australian horse, yoked in a 
buggy, passing the bungalows of the civilians 
and catching a glimpse now and then of the 
sacred river, which looked very dropsical—it 
had been swelling for some weeks—I set out, 
therefore, on my expedition. The road, by 
the time I got to Dashapore, was a small 
Ganges through which the Australian 
tramped spattering the water up over his ears. 
Hindoos who had money to earn were abroad 
in the streets under umbrellas, and the west 
end of the town being paved with stone, one 
might, with shut eyes, dream of a rattle on 
the stones of London. That was possible 
with shut eyes only. Even in London, one 
would scarcely meet with such a sight as the 
one-ponied native gig, containing, beside the 
driver, one fat and one lean native, each with 
a scarlet turban and a crimson umbrella. 
You might in London meet an Oriental 
woman wrapped in a dirty sheet, and carry- 
ing a platter, for the contributions of by- 
standers, but you would not see on her platter 
a brass cup of water, three or four gay flowers, 
two or three bright coloured powders, and a 
few grains of rice ; or ever suppose that she 
was carrying them as a morning offering to 
the gods Mahadeo and Gunesh. Such a 
woman I passed, who, as I came near, duly 
turned her face to the wall, but made a won- 
derful display of leg. You would not in 
London see an armourer at work in his shop 
sharpening a sword, or architecture that 
reminds you much of the Arabian Nights, 
gilded ‘mosques, temples elaborately carved ; 
or goats, with their backs curled and their 
hair staring, quietly standing under shelter 
half-way up steep staircases that lead from 
dwellings aud project into the narrow street. 
A smell as of a giant sealing his gigantic 
letters with gigantic sticks of wax, informed 
me when the factory was near. I drove into 
the yard of it, and halting at the door of a 
bungalow, accosted a gentleman whom I found 
seated in the verandah, warmly attired in a 
flannel jacket and jack-boots. 

My friend, a member of the firm, had not 
yet come to business. Would I wait? it 
was asked. I would, and did. We offered 
together, (I and the gentleman in flannel,) a 
burnt sacrifice of tobacco, over which he con- 
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fidentially made known to me that he felt 
desperately seedy, having recently recovered 
from a fever. That he should have had a 
fever, I thought not surprising, when I learnt 
that he never went out of “the compound,” 
and saw that in that enclosure there were 
more weeds than were likely to be whole- 
some, My friend of the firm presently | 
arrived, and talked mysteriously with a | 
bright-eyed and bright-turbaned native, who 
had gold armlets gleaming faintly through 
the sleeves of his fine muslin dress. We 
then set forth on our survey. 

The factory is made up of long single- 
storied buildings, scattered about without 
apparent order. We went into one of them, 
It was a store-room that contained some 
hundreds of thousand pounds weight of twigs 
encrusted with a gummy substance. “ What 
have we here?” I asked; and I was told 
that there I had the raw material Stick-Lac, 
|just as it was gathered and brought in from 
the jungles of Central India, distant between 
two and five hundred miles away from Dash- 
apore. Two porters passed us, carrying an 
open sack of twigs slung by a pole between 
them; my friend Asterisk selected a good 
specimen out of the sack, snapped it across, 
and bade me pay attention to the fracture. 
Of course there was wood in the middle; 
round about the wood there was a circle of 
blackish-looking seeds—not really seeds, I 
| supposed, but they resembled them ; outside 
| was an enclosing crust of resin. “ That,” said 
imy friend, “is animal resin, formed by the 
| little insects, the lac-cochineals, who produce 
|for us our raw material out in the jungle. 
|The blackish seeds that are not seeds, are 
| little bags of matter which has been formed 
|on the stomachs of the insects, and is left by 
| them after their death as food for their larve; 
| the outer coat of resin being designed for the 
shelter also of those larve. We pass both 
bags and resin through this factory, and get 
out of them food and shelter for ourselves, 
and for a good many men also, our work- 
people and others.” It occurred to me that 
| there must be some tact required in gathering 
|the twigs at the right season ; and, having 
hinted so much, I had my discernment 
flattered by the information that it requires 
a practised skill to gather the stick-lac at a 
critical period ; which is of short duration, 
that is to say, after the bags have been depo- 
sited, and before the larvee have begun to eat 
them. 

“This,” said my friend, “is the first stage of 
manufacture.” He led me to an oriental 
group of women, who were grinding the 
encrusted twigs in hand-mills, two women 
grinding at each mill. They all talked ina 
discordant chorus ; and their children—their 
own larvee—were all there, crawling about 
among them. 

We then went to the dye-works, an inner 
| square, edged on all sides with a verandah. 
| Two sides of the square, under the verandah, 
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were oecupied by rows of stone vessels sunk 
into the ground, behind which rows there 
| ran a narrow canal formed of masonry, 
perhaps a foot wide and a foot in depth. In 
each of the stone vessels there was a man 
playing the part of pestle to itsmortar. Each 
man With his face to the wall grasped at a 
bamboo railing fixed above, and went through, 
in his own mortar, a system of wonderful 
contortions, Under the feet of each man in 
each stone receptacle there lay a portion of 
the ground and sifted raw material there 
immersed in water, All the living pestles 
were at work beating the dye out of the stick 
lac—where it had been stored up chiefly in 
the blackish seeds, for I must beg leave to 
call them seeds—into the water. When the 
stick Jac had been in this way made to yield 
as much of the dye as could be got from it, 
all that remained of raw material at the 
bottom of each stone trough was taken out 
and carried to another part of the factory, 
where it was again washed by another set of 
men till it would yield to water not another 
stain of redness. Then the residue was 
treated finally by a process, which I suppose 
to be one of the factory secrets, for I was not 
asked to see it. By that process it would be 
purified ; decayed and rotten portions would 
be got rid of; something chemical, I dare 
say, would be done to it; it would finally be 
dried, and so become seed-lac. 

We followed that in our imagination, and 
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think the chief demand for lac-dye is created 
by the extensive use of it in sealing wax.” 
While engaged in making these few obser- 
vations, I had been troubled much by the 
fetid nature of the smell about us, and had 
narrowly escaped tumbling into vats flush 
with the pavement, and full to the brim with 
their dark lake-coloured liquor. Not sorry 
to change the scene, I followed my friend into 
another range of single-storied buildings, and 
passed from an intensely moist into an in- 
tensely dry air. Did Blankman, Asterisk, 
and Company intend to celebrate that evening 
a feast of sausages? The large room con- 
tained a great number of fire-places, all built 
of mud, and all with their mouths full of 
glowing charcoal. Before each fire there was 
a woman cook, turning a white sausage some 
ten feet long, and a man who at first sight 
|seemed to be basting it. I turned to my 
| friend, and asked what might be the meanin; 
of those cooks, and what sausages they rma. | 
before the fire. “They are seedlac sausages,” 
he said. “Seedlac, seasoned with a very minute 
quantity of fine ground orpiment added in 
solution, has been tied into those bags, and as 
they turn before the fire, a gummy juice 
| oozes as you see lazily through the pores of 
ithe cloth. The man cook, as you now see, is 
not basting, but scraping off this juice, and 
when he has enough upon his spatula, dabs it 
down before the boy who has charge of the 
cylinder beside him.” For indeed I should 














remained in person by the vats, wherein the | have said at first that before each fire, and 
Hindoo-pestles were so industriously kicking | engaged upon each sausage, there were not 
up their heels. Each pestle, at the proper | only a man and a woman, But there was also 
time, turned the liquor charged with dye into |a boy. The boy had charge of a hollow 
the canal behind it, along which it flowed to | earthen cylinder, about two feet long and five 
a third side of the square, where it passed | inches thick, having hot water inside it, and 
over a new series of vats, in each of which it | being outside very smooth and highly bur- 
deposited, as a fine fldcculent powder, some of | nished. As the dab of melted matter bubbled 
the dye matter. This had been not dis- |on the top of his cylinder, which was so fixed 
solved, but only suspended in the water, | that it sloped down towards him, he with a 
somewhat as earth is suspended in a muddy | palm leaf deftly coaxed it, and flattened it 
puddle, The fecula deposited in this way | upon his great Italian iron ; and having done 
would, in the next place, be collected and | that, presently displayed to us a flat cake of a 
placed in cloths under screw presses. In| bright orange colour, twenty inches square 
these we saw the produce of some former | and very thin—not more than a twentieth of 
work-days squeezed to dryness. After press-|an inch thick. “I know what that is,” I ob- 
ing it was next cut into cakes, each two and ' served, “for I have seen it often, although never 
ahalf inches square, and stamped with the in, so large a sheet.” “ Yes,” said my friend 
house stamp. Another drying and a cleaning | Asterisk, “that is shellac, but it is generally 
process finally prepared those cakes for the | broken into little pieces by the time it reaches 
market. |the consumer. You shall take a whole piece 
“ And, if the question be not impertinent,” I | with you for the honour of the shop.” 
eaid, “may Task who are your chief customers;} And so I left the shop, in which I had seen 
I mean what other trades depend on — , employed a thousand men, women, and boys ; 
and create the demand for this lac-dye?”|the premises themselves covering a space of 
“Why,” said my friend, “we are at the bottom | not less than five acres. There are, as I 
of the pomp of war. The red coats of the} before said, two of the large lac-factories in 


British soldiers, meaning common soldiers, 
are all coloured with the inferior sorts of 
lac-dye, As for the officers, whose cloth is a 
good deal more brilliant, they are painted 
up with cochineal from Mexico. But the 
best lac-dye is not at all far behind cochineal 
in brilliancy, Next to red soldiers’ coats, I 


Dashapore, and there are also several small 
ones. Together they turn out about forty 
thousand pounds’ weight of the first class dye, 
and about sixteen thousand of inferior and 
native manufacture. The whole amount of 
lac dye exported from Calcutta in one year 
borders upon four millions of pounds, and the 
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quantity of shell, stick, seed and cake lac that 
is sent from the same port in the same time 
exceeds four millions of pounds. That last 
fact is a flower of statistics, dug out of a 
heavy book. 


MAHUOT COCQUIEL. 


In the reign of Philippe the-Good, Duke of 
Burgundy and Oount of Hainault, or, more 
precisely, in the year,one thousand four hun- 
dred and forty-two, the neighbourhood of 
Tournay in France ‘was ravaged by a gang 
of -cut-throats, who contrived to set the 
gensdarmes of the Count completely at 
defiance. 

The -very evening of the day on which 
the burgomaster Van Robec, aceompanied by 
the magistrates and principal citizens, left 
Tournay for the purpose of obtaining an 
audience of the duke respecting these out- 
rages,'a cavalier presented «himself at one 
of the gates of the town, and demanded 
entrance. According to:the custom of those 
troubled times, he alighted from horseback, 
and followed to -the guard-house the soldier 
whose duty it was:to arrest his further pro- 
gress. The new arrival -was doubtless «in 
possession of an efficient :passport of some 
kind or-other ; for he had searcely entered, 
when the officer of the guard motioned the 
gatekeeper to allow him to proceed, wishing 
him good night atthe same time, and treating 
him with the utmost deference. It might. be 
eleven o’clock at night, and the moon illumined 
the turrets of the houses, and the steeples of 
the town, whose vast shadows stretched out 
at full length, and assumed a thousand 
fantastic forms as they fell massively on'the 
neighbouring buildings. All seemed buried 
in profound slumber. At least, the silence 
which prevailed gave good reason to suppose 
so. Nevertheless, in one of the streets, 
which led from the principal square to ‘the 
ramparts, a bright light» shone from behind 
one of the lozenged windows of the burgo- 
master Van Robee’s house. Its owner had 
departed to the Duke’s camp- with a heavy 
heart, at the thought of leaving his daughter 
alone with the aged governess ; who would 
be powerless to preserve ‘her from the as- 
siduities of the gallants who ceaselessly. passed 
and repassed before the house. It is true 
that: Jeanne was soon to marry a cavalier 
whom her father had authorised to pay her 
court—which he never failed to do every 
evening—and that this cavalier—who was 
known by the name of Philippe du Gardin— 
kept sufficient watch over his bride to in- 
timidate those who were tempted to approach 
her. 
Philippe had: beenan hour in company with 
Jeanne, when the cavalier, of whom: we have 
spoken, entered the street. Observing a ring 
fixed in ‘the wall of a neighbouring hostelry, 
hefastened his horse to it,and moved towards 
the ‘house of Van Robec ; before: which | he 


placed himself under the. shadow. of the front 
sereen of a mercer’s shop. There, «with his 
eye constantly fixed upon the illumined 
window, this man watched his prey. His 
hand .convulsively grasped the pummel or 
his sword, which he drew from the secab- 
bard whenever he pereeived that a slight 
degree of movement was taking place within 
the house. At last the street-door opened ; 
and Philippe, after having left a kiss upon 
the forehead of his bride, proceeded home- 
wards. The cavalier, quitting his retreat, 
advanced towards him. 

“ Halt,my gentleman!” he said. “I:am 
not mistaken. You are Philippe du Gardin, 
the betrothed husband of the young girl with 
whom you have just parted?” 

“ Before replying, allow me to ask who you 
are; and with what object you put that 
question?” said Philippe. “I do net know 
you, I have never seen you ; consequently, 
I can ‘have no business with you, Leave 
me.” 

“ Oh no,” returned the assailant. “I have 
not travelled a couple of leagues on purpose 
to find you, to return without calling you 
to account for your insults.” 

“Tnsults ?” 


“Yes, my dainty primrose,” replied the | 


cavalier. “It was only yesterday that I 
heard of your visits to the Dame de Beau- 
froid, and you perceive I have not been 
slow in—” 

“The Dame de :Beaufroid !” 
Philippe with emotion. 

“Yes, young man! The Dame de.Beau- 
froid, with whom Iam in love; and-whom I 
mean to. keep to myself, You understand?” 

“Your mistress!” shouted the youth, 
drawing his sword. It. is 
false !” 

“A liar, am I?” cried the cavalier coolly, 
placing himself in the attitude of defence 
before Philippe. “Pray are your visits to 
that lady lies ?” 

“No!” replied the youth. 

“And those tender letters which I have 
discovered, and which have informed me. that, 
while you are paying court to her you come 
here to marry a bourgeoise ?” 

“Those letters:are true ; but all the rest is 
false !” 

“The lady is mine ; and, as I do not choose 
that she should belong to any one else—at 
least during my life-time—make use of your 
sword,” 

“Sir cavalier! In what I have spoken 
there is a mystery which Iam not permitted 
to reveal; but, in the teeth of your accu- 
sations, when I hear it said that the Dame 
de Beaufroid has a favoured lover, and 
that you are that lover; then, in spite of the 
happiness which [ expect to find:in an 
appreaching and a joyful union, I:do not 
hesitate to accept vour challenge, at the risk 
of perishing in the struggle.” 

No answer was given to these words; 


exclaimed 


“Your mistress ! 
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= Dickens. MAHUOT OCOOQUIEL. 
but ‘the two swords were instantly ero swells “weve -instenthy-crensel, 


and ‘sparks ‘flew to the right and left. Four 
or five passes sufficed to disarm Philippe. 

“Resume ‘your sword,” said the cavalier 
coldly. “@ur combat is only to be ‘ended 
by death.” 

Philippe*took his sword again, and the duel 
commenced with fury on both sides. In a 
few seconds the youth fell to the ground, 
piereed through his chest, and yielded his 
spirit without uttering aword. Quick as light- 
ning, the adversary mounted his horse, and 
disappeared through the gate of the town by 
which he had entered, taking the road to the 
northward. 

At the clashing of ‘the arms, Jeanne and 
her governess in terror had ventured to look 
out from the open window. The first object 
which ‘met ‘their view »was the body of 
Philippe, outstretched im that part of the 
street ‘where the moonbeams were shining 
brightest. A cry of despair escaped from 
Jeanne’s bosom. -At that ery, the neiglbours 
arese in alarm. ‘What was ‘their surprise 
when they recognized the betrothed husband 
of Van Robec’s.daughter? ‘Their first care 
was to-carry him to the burgomaster’s house. 
In spite of the execlamations and - remon- 
strances of the governess, who returned to 
her mistress utterly overcome, the neighbours 
laid the body of Philippe on Van Robee’s 
bed, and one of them went to fetch a-sur- 
geon, to be-authoritatively assured that life 
was really extinct. Jeanne,:who from ‘the 
first story of the house ‘beheld her ‘betrothed 
lying on the ground, and who heard all the 
bustle within’ doors, insisted on-entering the 
rvom in which Philippe had been»placed. In 
vain'the governess tried to oppose her wish. 
In a few minutes the girl:was in the midst 
of the sorrowing neighbours ;.who did their 
utmost to tear her away from.so sad a sight. 
But Jeanne-struggled against them, embraced 
the corpse of her betrothed closely inher 
arms, lavishing wpon it the»most. affectionate 
endearments. ‘When the doctor came at. last 
he had .to ‘testify ‘to the double fact, that 
Philippe» was dead, and-'that . Jeanne was 
seized with madness. 


On leaving “Tournay, the cavalier» went 
across the country as far as the church of 
the first village; descended «into .a little 


valley, traversed a marrow brook on a 
bridge of »planks, and then, penetrating the 
woods in an easterly course, he succeeded 
in avriving at. a hamlet where he stopped 
before ‘the: gate of a chiteau. This chdteau 
belenged to.a powerful family, who had 
afforded an asylum to a-woman of ifrom: five- 
and-thirty to forty years of: age, of moble 
descent, driven by misfortune from ‘her native 
province: more .than two years previously, to 
live in retirement here. The-only journeys 
she had made since her residence in ‘the 
hamlet were .restricted to two or ‘three visits 
to: Tournay ; where she went, it»was. whis- 
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pered, to see some person to whom she was 
tenderly attached. 

The-cavalier passed the night as tranquilly 
‘as if -he had returned from acconmplishing 
some perfectly simple and natural affair; and, 
the next morning as soon as he awoke, his 
first care was to see the Dame de Beaufroid. ° 
Her countenance when she received him, 
was impressed with a deep melancholy ; 
but that very melancholy, adding to the 
paleness which overspread her features, en- 
dowed her with an inexpressible captivating 
interest. 

“Ah! it is you, Mahuot?” said the lady, 
in a voice of emotion. “ Ihave passed a sleep- 
less - night, agitated by a thousand painful 
presentiments.” 

“Presentiments do not always deceive,” 
he replied abruptly. 

“What do you mean ?—Good God! what 
is the meaning of ‘that change in your coun- 
tenanee—of the harshness of your looks !” 

“Jt is useless that I:should conceal the fact. 
[ have seen that Philippe, of whom we were 
talking yesterday. I-could-rest no longer in 
the cruel: uncertainty in which I was placed 
by the letters which I diseovered in your 
evatory. I did: not choose ; after having left 
‘the army of the Duke of Burgundy in order 
to come and ask you, forthe Jast time, whether 
you were willing to espouse me and thus 
‘conclude a tedious courtship;—I did not 
choose, I say, toremain in any further doubt 
respecting your ‘conduct during my absence. 
This very night I have been to Tournay.” 

“And you have met with Philippe?” 

“Yes! My measures were taken, and my 
information proved exact. Consequently, I 
had not long to wait. I remembered that 
particular letter, in-which he addresses you 
in the tenderest terms ; in which he entreats 
you to crown his happimess; and whieh he 
concludes, by daring to ask you to receive his 
kisses.” 

“ Well!” 

“Well! he has not denied it! 
contrary, he confessed —” 

“ And then ?” 

“Then, my indignation overcame 
bounds. I reproached him with his own 
duplicity, and with your ‘treachery. I com- 
pelled him to take sword in hand, the very 
moment after he had betrayed you, in turn, 
by embracing her whom he was soon to 
marry.” 

“Make an-end of your'tale.” 

“T killed him!” harshly replied the ca- 
valier. 

The lady: appeared for a:moment to be 
utterly overwhelmed. But, making a strong 
effort, she: stood proud and menacing before 
the assassin, and said, “ Do you know whom 
it is that you have stricken 1” 

The cavalier remained silent. 

“ But to-whom do I address myself?” she 
added vehemently. “I -entreat Heaven to 
pardon me for having: ever known: you. I 
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should be accursed if I ever joined hands) found him, to say to him; ‘Mahuot, you 


with you. You have killed my son!” 


“Her son!” exclaimed the man, hiding | 


his face. The lady, exhausted and stunned, 
fell senseless on a sofa. 

These events filled the whole province with 
consternation. Jeanne did not recover her 
reason; and the aged burgomaster, after 
having in vain endeavoured to discover the 
murderer of Philippe, died of grief. The 
Dame de Beaufroid quitted the chdteaw in 
which she had found shelter. Some said that 
she had taken the veil. Mahuot Cocquiel had 
rejoined the army of the Duke of Burgundy. 
He did not remain there long; for, in the 
year one thousand four hundred and forty- 
four, he came to Valenciennes, and obtained 
there, no one knows how, the rights of 
citizenship. 

One féte-day of that year one thousand 
four hundred and forty-four, there was a 
great concourse of people in Valenciennes. 
The streets, the squares, and the hostelries 
were crowded. Gaiety shone on every coun- 
tenance. Philippe the Good had come to visit 
his faithful mo loyal Valenciennois. 

In a noted tavern, a few steps from the 
church of Saint Pierre, the throng was 
greater than elsewhere. Mahuot Cocquiel 
entered it; and, observing a vacant table, 
took his place there. He scrutinised with 


curiosity the extraordinary bustle which 
reigned throughout the place, when a dour- 
qos named Jacotin Plouvier seated himself 


eside him. Mahvot knew this man so 
slightly, that he was surprised at the easy 
assurance with which he seated himself at 
table. 

“Ah! it is you, Master Cocquiel?” said 
Jacotin, seating himself, “I am very glad to 
have met with you.” 

“Are you?” replied Mahuot, 
annoyed. 

“IT have something to say to you!” said 
Jacotin. 

“To me?” 

“T have to tell you some news about one of 
my relations, who lately died amongst the 
nuns of Liége.” 

“ What business is that of mine ?” 

“Tmportant business, you will own,” added 
Plouvier ; “ when I have told you that her 
name was Gertrude.” 

“ Gertrude.” 

“T here hold her last letter—her last wish. 
Do you desire to be informed of it ?” 

“Tt is no affair of mine,” replied Mahuot, 
rising as if to leave the room. 

“On the contrary,” said Jacotin, taking 
Mahuot by the arm, and forcing him to sit 
down again, “it is no other person’s affair 
than yours.” 

“What are the contents of the letter?” 
said Mahuot, burning with anger. 

“Tn the first place, she orders me to find 
out a certain Mahuot Cocquiel. You are he! 
Secondly, she orders me, as soon as I have 


visibly 





laid wait for a young man, who was just 
entering life, in order to put him relentlessly 
to death !’—That’s what she says. Well, I, 
Jacotin Plouvier, bourgeois of Valenciennes, 
am resolved to avenge the death of thai boy, 
as well as of his bride, who died insane in 
consequence of your crime ; and I call upon 
God to judge between us!” 

“Never!” exclaimed Mahuot, with so 
much vehemence, that all present turned 
towards the two men. 

“ Never, do you say?” answered Jacotin: 
“T will force you toit!” And then, addres- 
sing the crowd which surrounded them, and 
which filled the tavern, he added; “ Fla- 
mands! here is a man who is come to take 
up his right of citizenship, and he is a mur- 
derer. He killed one of my relations, Philippe 
du Gardin, my cousin’s son.” 

A long murmur of surprise went round the 
assembly. ' 

“Yes, my friends, this man is a murderer! 
I offer to justify my accusation in single 
combat.” 

“ Bravo !” shouted a sergeant-at-arms, as 
he entered the tavern with a handful of 
soldiers who had been enrolled that morn- 
ing for the purpose of keeping order, 
“Bravo! You shall both of you come along 
with me;” and he led Mahuot and Jacotin 
away. 

By the law of trial by battle—a relic of bar- 
barism only abolished, here, in our own day 
—the affair fell into the hands of the autho- 
rities. Preparations were then made for the 
duel, says the historian Le Glay d’Arleux 
(whom we translate), in his Notice sur Valen- 
ciennes ; and, as it was a grave and imposing 
ceremony, Philippe the Good, Duke of Bur- 
gundy and Count of Hainault, determined to 
be present. On Tuesday, the twentieth of 
March, one thousand four hundred and forty- 
five, the Grand Place of Valenciennes was 
converted into a list, around which an im- 
mense multitude was congregated. At nine 
o’clock the champions were led in, dressed 
in. basane, or black sheep’s leather, of one 
entire piece, closely sewed together from their 
feet to their necks, with their heads naked and 
shaven, their feet naked, and their nails cut, 
They were accompanied by the Bretons, or 
masters of exercises, who had been assigned 
to each of them after their first confinement 
in prison, and who carried their shields and 
their sticks. These shields were formed of 
willow wood covered with sheep’s leather ; 
and were three feet long. They bore for arms 
a cross gules on a field argent, The sticks 
were of medlar-wood, three feet long, and 
sharpened at each end. 

Jacotin Plouvier, the appellant, entered 
the first, made several signs of the ‘cross, 
and then seated himself on a chair covered 
with black cloth at one end of the list, 
on the side of the church of St. Pierre. 
Mahuot came afterwards, knelt down, crossed 


had 
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himself, kissed the ground, and seated him- 
self on the side of the belfry. The pro- 
vost of the town then entered the enclosure, 
and the champions swore respectively on the 
Holy Gospels that their quarrel was good. 
Next, their dresses were greased, in order 
that they might have less hold upon each 
other ; spices were brought in silver cups to 
invigorate them, and two other cups con- 
taining ashes, with which they rubbed their 
hands. When all was properly disposed 
according to the usages and franchises of the 
town, the provost threw the glove, which had 
been taken up as the gage of battle, and 
eried, “Do your duty! do your duty! do your 
duty!” 

The champions, after having beaten each 
other with ‘their sticks, grappled together, 
and shook each other violently. Mahuot 
fell; but instantly got up agai. Jacotin 
rushed. upon him, threw him down once 
more, held him firmly to the ground, thrust 
sand into his eyes, and tortured him for 
nearly three-quarters of an hour, to make 
him confess the murder. 

Philippe the Good remained in the house 
of Melchior du Gardin, the provost of the 
town, and watched the combat behind a 
blind. He sent to inquire of the magistrate 
if there were no means of putting a stop to 
this horrible struggle. The magistrate 
| replied that that could not be without pre- 

judice to the privileges of the city, and that 
the conflict must have its course. 

At last, after being for a long while tor- 
tured by his adversary, Mahuot, utterly 
blind. and crippled in every limb, cried, 
“Enough !” but, on rising, he endeavoured 
to rush upon his foe; but Jacotin twisted 
his arms until they broke. 

The wretched man, acknowledging him- 
self beaten, and confessing the murder, had 
still strength enough to cry out so as to be 
heard at a distance : “ My Lord of Burgundy, 
pity! pity! I served you well in your war 
with Ghent!” The Duke was moved even to 
tears. He again asked the magistrate whether 
it were possible to save the life of this un- 
fortunate wretch, or at least, when dead, to 
accord him burial in consecrated ground. 
The provost answered, that the law must be 
fulfilled step by step. Meanwhile, Jacotin 
had completed his terrible vengeance with 
blows of his stick. He seized the bleeding 
corpse by one leg, and dragged it out of the 
list ; after which—and this part of the 
chronicle cannot be read without a shudder— 
he went to the church of Ndtre-Dame-la- 
| Grande, to return thanks to God for having 
| caused justice to triumph ! 
| ‘The magistrate gave judgment that the 
| murderer should S dragged on a hurdle 
| to the gallows, and be there, for form’s sake, 
| strangled and hung. The Duke of Burgundy, 
{uatly indiguant at the execution which he 
| had witnessed; and which, in spite of all his 


power, he had been unable to prevent, swore 











to abolish this barbarous custom. Thence- 
forwards it was never practised in the Low 
Countries. 


WINDLASS SONG. 


Have at the windlass !—Heave O, cheerly, men 
Heave all at once, with a will! 
The tide’s quickly making, 
Our cordage a-creaking, 
The water has put on a frill, 
Heave O! 


Fare-you-well, sweethearts! Heave O, cheerly, men 
Shore gambarado and sport ! 
The good ship all ready, 
The dog-vane all steady, 
The wind blowing dead out of port, 
Heave 0! 


Once in blue water! Heave O, cheerly, men ! 
Blow it from north or from south, 
She'll stand to it brightly, 
And curtsy politely, 
And carry a bone in her mouth, 
Heave O! 


Short cruise or long cruise—Heave O, cheerly, men ! 
Jolly Jack Tar thinks it one. 
No latitude dreads he 
Of White, Black, or Red Sea ; 
Great icebergs, or tropical sun ; 
Heave 0! 


One other turn, and Heave O, cheerly, men ! 
Heave, and good-bye to the shore ! 
Our money, how went it? 
We shared it and spent it; 
Next year we'll come back with some more. 
Heave O! 
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THERE have been plenty of shows of late. 
You have been to all of them: you had your 
first-floor front in Ludgate Hill (two and a 
half guineas, lunch included, and very hot 
sherry included in that), on the eighteenth 
of November last. You had your double 
journey ticket to Paris in January to see the 
great marriage show in Ndétre Dame, and 
shot all the lions in the French capital in 
a week, You had your seat op a “ dwag,” 
and your share in the well-packed hampers, 
(shall they be counted as nothing, O Fortnum 
and Mason !) on the race days. You took an 
excursion-ticket to Dublin when the Irish 
Exhibition opened, and combined a hurry- 
skurry visit to the Lakes of Killarney with 
the inspection of the staple produce, manu- 
factures, and industrial arts of the Emerald 
Isle. You have been to all the shows, 
Royal Academies, Water-colours, British 
Artists, British Institution, Gore House, 
Opera, Zulu Kaffirs; all the fairs: Green- 
wich, Stepney, Charlton, and Battle Fair. 
Of course. To this last you went on horse- 
back ? In a zephyr coat, with a green veil 
tied round your hat and escorting, like a true 
gallant as you are, a galaxy of beauteous 
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female equestrians ? Or in an open carriage ?|.carried on new in a peripatetic «manner, and 
Or adonkey-cart ? Or by the South Western classed under the generic name of “ Charley- 
Railway? At all events, you have’ been to/ pitching.” “Then next, brothers, and first 
the Chobham camp and have seen the Fair.|cousins to ‘the “Charleypitchers ; here are 
Otherwise L should. not presume to address}also gentlemen, | better ‘dressed, ‘but more 
to you the narrative of my a suspicious and ‘shrewd-looking, whom I -may, 
day after the 'Fair—of this embodiment of}without any - scandal, simply denominate 
the whole “ pomp, pride, and circumstance of |“ gonophs,” ‘and for further information about 
glorious war.” whom I mst refer to the officers of the 

The time is nine A. m.; the place, the. plat-} Detective ‘Police. ‘Here, to sum wp,:seram- 
form of the Waterloo terminus of the South } bling, jostling, fighting, screaming, clinging 
Western Railway ; the people, between two}round pillars, adjaring railway policemen, 
and three thousand men, women, and|waylaying ‘porters, putting clerks ‘to ‘the 
children, yelling with the united force of|question, wiping ‘their hot’ faces, groaning 
their (from four to six thousand) lungs for|“Shame,” and asking each other all at onee 
trains to Chertsey. ‘Here are dapper ‘young | (without waiting for, or seeming to expectan 
guardsmen in undress frocks and white ducks | answer), “When does the next train start ?” 
going down as amateurs, to witness the ma-|are samples of every grade, class, rank, ‘and 
neeuvres of their comrades on duty in the}station, in'this Behemoth of London ; depu- 
Camp ; here are solid-looking policemen ;}tations from+every part of Babylon, from 
extras who have been.telegraphed for and}Hyde “Park Gardens to ‘Short’s Gardens, 
who, apparently despairing of being able to} Drury Lane ; from Park Lane to Field Lane; 
capture a tithe of the evil-doers congregated }from 'the Serpentine to ‘the Fleet Ditch. Is 
here, appear to take themselves into custody, | this nopmasquerade? Is Vauxhall a patehon 
and keep themselves very close indeed. Here | this parti-coloured robe? Can you name ‘the 
are militia officers in uniform burning to} Bal de TOpéra, ‘the Carnival of Venice, the 
acquire a knowledge of their calling at Battle | Descent of ‘the Courtille, after this, the Car- 
Fair, trying, in their new-made accoutre-|mnival prelude’ to Battle Fair. Altogether 
ments, to look very professional indeed, and,} Hanwell Lunatic Asylum, together “with 
all things considering, succeeding pretty )Colney Hatch, and some moderate draughts 
well. Here, with very brilliant epaulettes,}from Bedlam and St. Luke’s, appear to have 
and very neatly brushed blue coatees, and | been:emptied into the terminus and on to-the 
boots highly blacked, and ~whiskers carefully | platform ; and’ the clerks and porters, trans- 
trimmed, and medals complacently though | formed into keepers;seem:’to have'too many - 


not ostentatiously displayed, are those lynx- | tients,and not to know what to do with thm. 


eyed sergeants of the Honourable East India| Still, invall the pay-boxes the clipping’ of 
Company’s Service, who are to be heard of} ‘tickets goes on’ with as: much rapidity-as 
at small public-houses in the neighbourhood suet were being chopped for a monster ‘pla 
of Hangerfoud ‘Market, Whitehull, and King pudding. Still, at all the pay-places thé 
Street, Westminster, (generally down cellar|a struggling, rushing, kicking mass of 
‘steps, or up blind passages), ‘who are: always |thrusting -half-crowns and shillings ‘im 

on the look out for “ fine young men ” forthe |.clerks’ hands, earsyeyes, ‘and mouth, and ght 
Honourable Company's artilleryand infantry, 


ing for tickets like famished-wolves. Still, the 
and’ whose appetite for fme young men ‘is 


insatiable. Here—bolder, more: defiant, and 
blustering—are recruiting. sergeants iin scarlet 
and ribbons, eager to) raise men for ‘!the 
Queen’s ‘troops. Here are mechanics, ‘ar- 
tisans, labourers, barristers, solicitors, country 
parsons, schoolmasters «with timid tribes of 
little scholars, “swells” from Pall Mall and 
the lodging-houses about ‘St. James’s, over- 
dressed and over-estimated (by themselves) 
gentlemen gents. Then the harmless ‘City 
and Government Office gents —proper—also 
over-dressed and over-estimated, but in a 





train-bell is ‘continually ringing, and trains 
moving out of the station; yet, still to the 
general yvigw there are quite as ‘many de- 
‘spairing or impatient passengers on ‘the plat- 
form: as before. 

One individual has ‘provided himself with 
a first-class return ticket, by a process of his 
own invention, and’ which he confidentially 
told»me he intended (as > soon'.as Hanaper 
and Qhaffwax ‘have -been delivered over to 
torment,) to patent. It consists in the exe- 
eution of a:speeies of rotatory ~war-dance in 
the thickest\part of the-crowd, taking care to 


different fashion—cheap young butterflies of |stamp violently on all the toes near him, and 
the Strand and Haymarket. Then long-|to-fiing his:arms about after the manner of 
haired dirty lads, in gangs of threes and |\the sails of» a-windmill. A temporary circle 
fours who, evidently, are up to-:no good ;‘the| being thus cleared,‘jhe ‘rushes up to the 
suspicious but shrewd-looking gentlemen who Pwicket, takes his ticket, places it in his mouth, 
are going down with the evident imtention of| folds his arms ;.and, butting with his’ head 
exercising in the outskirts of Battle ‘Fair| foremost in the mode of an ancient battering 
the honourable and ancient arts of thimble-| ram, effects a triumphant exit. 
rigging, card-spinning, pip-cownting, garter-| With my ticket, after much pushing, and 
pricking, all -still pursued, despite ‘Sir-James |'stamping, and swaying to and ‘fro, T-reacly the 
ms ‘ngorous Epsom -onsiaught, but extreme verge of the platform. A: train 18 
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there, filling rapidly. Somebody pushes me 
behind ; I push somebody behind. My foot 
is on a step, then on another, then I am what 
is vulgarly. but expressively termed “hiked 
up,” and: find myself in a carriage. A door 
slams ; a bell rings ; a whistle screams forth 
a hideous charivari, and we. are off. As-we 
glide out of the terminus a: melancholy :pano- 
rama passes ‘before us; a stormy, soughing 
sea of mournful faces—the thousands who 
are left behind. 

We arrive safely ; not exactly at Chertsey, 
there being a trifle of /half-a-dozen ‘trains 
a-head of-us, preventing our train from being 
drawn into the:station. - So the authorities— 
consisting, I suppose, for the occasion, ‘of an 
imperturbable guard, and .a:man‘in a velveteen 
shooting-jacket, who splays tricks. with green 
and red flags—turn all the passengers out into 
a verdant ditch, beyond which there is a piece 
of good stiff ploughed land, and beyond that 
half-a-dezen excellent marshy fields. If we 
choose to walk through these, the authorities 
obligingly condescend to tell us, by way of 
rider, ‘we shall save at ieast a mile-and-a~half 
of the four miles supposed to lie between 
Chertsey and the Camp at Chobham. 

To accomplish these four miles, we were 
told:in London, in advertisements on a bright 
green placard—which reads, as Johnson said 
of Goldsmith’s Natural ‘History,as delightfully 
as a fairy tale—that there would be provided 
a profusion of onmibuses at the Chertsey 

«station, which ‘would convey all visitors 


* nce to the Camp at-an uniform rate of one 


snilling. But where are the omnibuses ? 
Here they are, in the proportion of about 
one to every hundred and a half of passengers. 
they are, very rotten in the body,'very 
in the springs, very staggering in the 
Pe decorated with mud in profusion, but 
‘Y¢ with paint in paucity. Here they are, drawn 
by broken-down old horses with Cow Cross 
countenances, with broken legs and broken 
wind, and broken hides, and’ broken: harness. 
Here they are, crammed ‘inside apd out with 
human ants; while the ery of the drivers, 
like sons of the horse-leech—~as they: are—is 
continually, “ More, more!” «yet ‘refusing, 
with ironical cheers and facetious vitupera- 
tion, to convey a single passenger to the ‘Camp 

for less than ten shillings. 

I spurn the extortion. Lreject the amended 
tariff of seven-and-sixpence propounded by a 
financier governing an asthmatical ‘stage- 
eoach, plastered over ‘with placards, I will 
have nothing to do with a-withered anatomy 
of a carriage—a skeleton barouche, ‘with 
horses such as theghost trooper in Btirger’s 
Lenore might have ridden—mounted by a 
_ on horseback—a top-booted sciatica, a 

ethuselah in a blue jean jacket, the ver. 
eidolon of a post-boy. I will walk. Iam told, 
with screains of derision, that it is a “good six 
mile” to Chobham, Never mind, { remember 
what the railway authorities:told me about 
the short cut across the fields. |My boots are 
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thick, andmy: heart is stout. Iwill defy the 
ploughed land-and the quaggy marshes. ‘ 

Iam svomweary and footsore. My feet are 
gyved with lamps-of the ploughed land. My 
apparel is stained with the marshes, torn with 
the hedges I: have serambled through. I 
am shin-bruised, hustled, heartsick, weary, 
and horribly ‘thirsty. 

It is reported ‘of that» much-tried ship, 
whosestarting timbers shivered, whose pitch 
seams were rent, that »when she had laid, 
tossing and rolling dreadfully all the day in 
ithe ‘Bay of Biscay O! a sail, a sail, a ‘sail 
appeared im sight, «which ‘the exhausted 
mariners hailed with three cheers, and im- 
mediately sailed -with the gale, from the 
Bay of ‘Biscay, O! ‘We see in ‘the horizon 
awshop for the sale of Beer—a little, mean- 
looking, country public- house, which \ap- 
proach ‘is instantaneously thronged with «a 
heterogenous assemblage. Elegantly dressed 
ladies sit‘on rude benches and trestles by the 
side of country clowns. Belinda is for ‘the 
moment confounded with Lobbin Clout. Lips 
accustomed only to the finest brands of claret 
and champagne are; suddenly immersed (and 
deeply too) into mugs—plain brown mugs—or 
fourpenny ale. The:barisoverthronged, and 
the beer engine emptied. The thirsty cus- 
tomers rush ina ‘frantic ‘manner ‘into the 
cellar, seizing -on any mugs, clean or soiled, 
which they ‘can Jay their hands ‘upon, and 
crowd round the landlord, who has a barrel 
‘before him whieh he'defends like a Bacchus 
at bay, and draws ‘beer till ‘his arm aches, 
Here, social distinctions are lost ; the Court 
Guide is of no service whatever in securing 
-priority -of service. Ragged fellows elbow 
dandies, and get beer full five minutes earlier, 
-but- some of the exquisites are strong ‘stal- 
wart fellows. They seize mugs,::and ‘battle 
for-beer valorously, and get it. 

Tam come:from beyond London: to Chob- 
ham, ‘in Surrey, for’ the express: purpose .of 
seeing the sham fight, Her Majesty, the Camp, 
and the great guns. "What'do I do? ‘This 
little public where I am beering is ‘only (and 
really).amile from the Camp. Do I accom- 
plish this mile? No? It-is by this ‘time 
two of: the clock, afternoon ; I am exceedingly 
tired, dissatisfied, dusty, and disposed to con- 
templation. I cannot budge lomsieiliy. I 
must pause. 

At-length, mollified and soothed, and ‘satis- 
fied ‘in my own mind ‘that the review must 
be-well over by this time, I resume my pil- 
grimage towards Battle Fair—a day after it. 
Crowds of pedestrians and equestrians return- 
ing towards Chertsey ‘apprise me that ‘the 
review %s over. The omuaibusses* are more 
crowded than ever, and the jaded horses'strain 
and drag away at their unmerciful loads in-a 
truly piteous manner. Prices for conveyance 
have come down remarkably. Insides are 
treely offered at three-and-sixpence, and seats 
on the roof are-quoted-as low. as’ half-a-~crown 
and three shillings. . But,as I have walked:se 





far I don’t feel inclined to engage -a vehicle 
now, and continue my journey through the 
medium of what is idiomatically known as the 
Marrowbone Stage. Which said stage takes 
me for a further space of some twenty minutes 
duration. Then I turna corner and come 
sudddenly upon the Fair. 

There are no swings, roundabouts, fowls 
in golden inexpressibles, penny shows, thea- 
tres, or wax-works, or monstrosities. But 
there is a fair; there are two fairs, indeed. 
One to the right hand as you enter from the 
Chertsey road, comprised in an area perhaps 
two hundred feet square, and consisting of 
drinking and dancing booths of every size 
and description, and suited to every pocket ; 
grand marquees for lunch and dinner pur- 
poses; humbler tents, where gingerbread, 
apples, oranges, lemonade, and small beer are 
vended ; stands as at Epsom and Ascot for 
the more convenient viewing the manceuvres 
of the troops; barrels of gingerbread nuts, 
perambulating kegs of cool drinks, and more 
showy caravans containing the celebrated 

ingerbeer from the fountain ; hot pies, rasp- 
rry-tarts, and kidney-puddings ; fruit bar- 
rows, nut baskets, and similar concomitants 
to the mercantile conduct of a fair. 
second fair hath also booths; but its booths 


are mostly of an uniform and pyramidal | 


shape. It has also marquees; but its mar- 
quees are pitched with mathematical exact- 
itude, and are curiously bedizened with 
searlet daggers of flourishing conformation, 
and broad arrows of dazzling blue. Fur- 
thermore, Fair No. 2 is nearly two miles- 
and-a-half in length ; and with its canvas 
stables and canvas hospitals, mess-marquees, 
furze sentry-boxes, mud kitchens, straw-co- 
vered women’s huts, sutlers’ booths, canteens, 
guard-rooms—with the great Royal Pavilion 
and its standard on the Magnet towering 
above all—the homes of eight thousand 
fighting men: but the rendezvous, this pre- 
sent Tuesday, of some seventy thousand 
additional spectators, who are all hopelessly 
entangled, jumbled - and mixed together. 
If the higgledepiggledys on the railway 


latform and on the Chertsey road were to 


wondered at, the wonderful salmagundi | 


presented on Chobham Common is yet more 
remarkable. The two fairs have become, in 
a manner, mixed and commingled, Their 
ome are the emptied contents of 


rracks, mingled with the components of | 


the Derby, Ascot, Goodwood, Doncaster, and 
Hampton race meetings ; Greenwich fair, a 


hanging morning at the Old Bailey, a ome) 


Brighton excursion-train, and the Chiswic 


horticultural show. Add to all these one of! 


Her Majesty’s drawing-rooms, a very thirsty 
féte at Vauxhall, a noisy public meeting 
at Exeter Hall, the Stock Exchange, and 
Tottenham Court Road on a Saturday. The 
junction of all these dissonant elements ; but 
with a thousand times more discordance, 
noise, bustle, laughter, shouting, and stamping, 


The | 


(Conducted by 


Fair, just after the termination of the great 
show. 

Fair equestrians in most delightful varie- 
ties of Amazonian costume, some with hats, 
and some with caps, and some with charm- 
ingly nondescript combinations of felt, which 
you would be puzzled to say were either the 
one or the other—with such rosy cheeks— 
such sunshiny looks of happiness and health 
—such enchanting glances for the spruce 
young cavaliers riding by their sides, for the 
gay individuals in eccentrically-cut coats, and 
opera-glasses in leathern cases, slung across 
their shoulders by straps. These houris on 
horseback prance by, managing their steeds 
with gallant emphasis, and putting them 
through their paces prettily. After them 
come natty grooms, dressed and mounted 
with the sober, grave, decorous elegance and 
propriety of English grooms, Then there are 
real Londoners a horseback, who, as is their 
luck on all public occasions, are sadly taunted 
by ribald boys who remind them that they are 
“ outside,” and intreat them for safety sake to’ 
“get inside and pull the blinds down.” They 
also inquire “’ow much a pound” they will 
take for their steeds, barring the tail. ‘These, 
with the mob of pedestrians from magnificoes 
to beggars, are mixed up with white-headed old 
general officers in cumbersome cocked hats 
and plumes, and loosely fitting blue surtouts ; 
dashing aide-de-camps, cantering guardsmen, 
smart orderlies, stern troopers, looking 
neither to the right nor left, but pushing on 
doggedly. The carriages do not come this 


way. 

If [ had come down to Chertsey by an 
earlier train, I should have seen the review, 
Her Majesty, the Duchess of Kent, and all 
the Ladies, and then I should have been all 


agog for glory, of course. As it is, being a 
day after the Fair, I saunter moodily on the 
Bagshot road, looking at the long line of 
aristocratic carriages. Then I'wander awhile 
through the streets of the Camp, watchin 
the soldiers cleaning their accoutrements, an 
cooking their victuals, or lounging wearily on 
the soppy straw inside their tents ; till, the 
mess bugle sounding, and a pelting shower of 
rain coming on, I also retire. 





THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 
A CANTER WITH POLYCHRONOPULOS, 


Ur and away after our respectable new 
| acquaintance, Elia Polychronopulos, the most 
famous guide in Greece. He is riding about 
three lengths ahead of us—a fine man, in the 
Greek costume, sitting as if he grew out of 
| the back of his horse, although we are flying 
/over a roughish country. Polychronopulos 
jholds the bridle by the extreme end with ° 
|one hand, while he snaps the fingers of the 
| other; uttering every now and then a pe- 
}euliar wild shrill ery, which his little wiry 
horse seems perfectly to understand ; for he 
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increases his pace accordingly. Away they 
scud before us, horse and rider ; the gay dress 
of the Greek, and his silver-hilted arms, glit- 
tering in the morning sun, and the long blue 
tassel of his red peakless cap standing out and 
fluttering like a plume. 

Behind him rides a German gentleman 
without straps, and who is a little at the mercy 
of a floundering vicious charger, which looks 
very capable of mischief. He wears a long 
great-coat, under which his trousers are fast 
disappearing ; and there is an unreasonable 
space between the points of his toes ; indeed, 
they are as far apart as they well can 
be, and his heels are pressed down in the 
last style of Berlin. He carries a straight 
riding whip swordwise ; his hat is jammed 
over his eyes, and the inevitable eye-glass 
chain is streaming straight out behind him 
like a pigtail. 
see him holding on for his life, and jolting 
about with every stride. The rear is brought 
up by a small bald-headed gentleman, dressed 
in a boating coat, checked small-clothes 


crinkled at the knees, low shoes, and an oil-| 


skin cap. He is peering forward in a near- 


sighted way, from the heights of a gaunt and | 


terrible horse ; partly to choose his ground, 
partly to find the stirrup which he is con- 
tinually losing ; and he is supplicating Poly- 
chronopulos tor mercy to horses and ‘riders, 
in a voice drowned in wind, and shaken into 
fragments by the furious clatter of hoofs 
over stony ground. 


ladies and gentlemen at home. 

Corinth, the well-watered city, was the rival 
of Athens, the bravest battler against old 
Rome, and which Mummius, a vulgar brutal 
soldier, sacked for having joined the Achzean 
League. Julius Cesar partly restored it; 
although he could not give back much of its 


beauty and the treasures of art destroyed | 


for ever. Lastly, came Alaric, one of the 
scourges of the earth, who left scarcely one 
stone standing on another. Here Saint 
Paul lived; and the famous Mahomed II. 
triumphed. The Venetians took it in sixteen 
hundred and ninety-eight; and the Turks 
regained it in seventeen hundred and fifteen, 
In the last revolution it was burnt to the 
ground; not one house escaped. Corinth was 
very nearly, however, being chosen as the 
capital of modern Greece, but its situation 
was considered too unhealthy. 

Seven Doric columns, the ruins of the 
ancient temple of Minerva Chalamatis, still 
stand as stately and beautiful, as perfectly 
proportioned, as if just erected ; although 
they have stood through storm and sun- 
Shine at least twenty-tive hundred years, 
There are some remains of the old Roman 
town and a grass-grown amphitheatre to 
be met with. The Acrocorinthus, and the 
magnificent view from it, is the tinest sight 


er 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 





The last figure is your! 
Roving Englishman ; who reflects upon what | 
a different thing travelling is in reality, to} 
the imaginative travelling of romantic young | 
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of all; it takes in six of the most famous 
states of -ancient Greece, Achaia, Locris, 
Phocis, Beeotia, Attica, and Argolis. The 
Acrocorinthus, eighteen hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, is said to be the strongest 
fortification in Greece. 

The modern town of Corinth is more com- 
pletely miserable than even a good stout 
serviceable imagination always ready when 
called upon, can conceive. It is literally 
imbedded in filth and mud of all'sorts. The 
people, squalid and half starving, are half 
naked ; the houses are all one story high, and 
all tumbling down. Hungry dogs howl and 
tight for offal over the ruined baths of Hadrian. 
The hotel appeared a mere refuge for destitute 
vermin; for it is alive with them. They 
swarmed over the seats of the chairs, and 


| played at leap-frog with your feet upon the 
lt is a wondrous sight to| 


crowded floor. They were upon the walls, 
the window sills, the curtains, the tablecloth, 
even, and appeared quite wild with delight at 
the-arrival of a fresh and tender stranger ; a 
Greek skin being impervious to their attacks, 
or of indifferent flavour should they succeed 
in penetrating it. -The bread, however, 
looked clean when the crust was cut off; 
and fortunately our lively little friends could 
not get into the eggs, so that we managed to 
appease our hunger; which was extremely 
sharpened by the mountain air and brisk 
motion after the confinement of a steamer. 
We found it quite as well to keep our eyes 
off the landlady when she came in, in order to 
enjoy our bread and eggs; for a more re- 
volting old person it would be hard to find. 
When she brought in a thick glutinous mess, 
which was stated by, Polychronopulos to be 
coffee, we were too glad to take his word for 


|the fact, and to drink at a little fountain 


water from the palms of our hands instead. 
The modern Greeks are still a fine race of 
men, straight, upright, and well grown; and 
in the classes removed a little from absolute 
beggary the national costume—gay and flow- 
ing—adds considerably to their personal 
attractions. But the women I saw were, 
without exception, fat and uncomely. They 
were broad where they ought to be slim, and 
narrow where they ought tobe full in figure. 
Their complexions are oily, and their hair 
coarse and ill-arranged; their eyes small, 
and their hands and feet large and clumsy. 
Not even the grace of their national dress can 
conceal a certain waddling awkwardness ot 
gait. They seem to be born to show how 
ugly it is possible to be with faultless features ; 
for they bave nearly all the Greek profile, the 
straight nose, the delicate lip. They appear 
to marry while quite children. Some of the 
men had, I think, the worst and most 
dangerous expression I ever saw in a human 
face ; at once hark and powerful—the cunning 
to conceive crime, and the unswerving firm- 
ness to go through with it. Diseased eyes 
seemed very frequent at Corinth, probably 
one of the many results of the fevers which 
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are said to be peculiarly malignant there ; 
and, whether from the glare of light, the 
white houses, or some other cause, every third 
person we met had a decided squint. 

We stopped between two and three hours ; 
and then our guide reminded us that the 
Austrian steamer would probably have ar- 
rived by this time at Calamaki; and, he 
observed, as we appeared to have a dislike 
to fleas, we had better return to her instead 
of going on by land to Athens, and sleeping 
at Megara as we had at first proposed ; for 
he assured us that this lively people of colour 

“were in even greater force at Megara than at 

Corinth, and would probably eat us up if we 
resigned ourselves, during a whole night, to 
the full ferocity of their voracious appetites. 
I felt so strongly that there might be truth 
in this, that 1 hastened to persuade my 
friend—who is of fair complexion—that he 
might be easily mistaken in the dark for 
one of my digestible countrymen, and we 
therefore agreed to return to the steamer. 

It was a pleasant ride to Calamaki, over 
ground every inch of which is historical ; and, 
letting my guide and companions scamper on 
as they listed, I pulled resolutely up and 
sauntered thoughtfully along till I came up 
with them. A little way along the road and 
about a hundred yards to the right of a few 
houses it would be almost mockery to calla 
village (and of which I was unable to learn 
the name), some considerable ruins attracted 
my attention. I also observed a curious old 
well and a subterraneous.passage, apparently 
of some length, which are not mentioned in 
the guide book. I should have been glad to 
examine them more closely, for the ruins 
hitherto discovered in Greece are lamentably 
few. s 

Travelling in Greece is thus rendered alto- 
gether unsatistactory, and the traveller is 
placed in the position of the marchioness who 
was obliged to make believe very much in- 
deed, to fancy her orange peel and water 
was wine. Here and there a stone or a 
solitary shattered column is all that stands 
on the sites of the most famous cities of the 
ancient world ; and sometimes not even this ; 
while—although the climate is naturally 
perliaps the most beautiful in the world— 
every town in Greece is rendered a stronghold 
of fevers by the undrained marshes in its 
neighbourhood, and the insupportable filth, 
squalor, and neglect of every thing and every- 
body about it. Greece ought to have been, 
and would have been, a most flourishing king- 
dom by this time had it been only moderately 
well managed. As it is, let us state how the 
case stands. Most of the lands are in the 
hands of the crown, and numbers of able and 
intelligent Greeks in foreign countries would 
proudly flock to settle upon them were they 
properly encouraged. Instead of this, how- 
ever, a petty system of jobbing and favour- 
itism is carried on which is destructive to 
colonisation or improvement. 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
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Modern Greece, indeed, is in a very sin- 
gular position. She has a free constitution ; 
yet every thing has been gradually made to 
depend upon the King. Virtually there is no 
ministry ; and opposition to the Government 
would be looked upon asa personal affront 
to the Sovereign. ‘The press is free also; but 
is bought, or cajoled into silence; and the 
deputies have found out the means of pro- 
longing their useless sittings, not only during 
the whole year, but find out that there are 
thirteen months im it, in order to increase 
their salaries, The elections are worse than 
the worst things that have been written about 
French elections. 

The seat of government, Athens itself, isa 
poor place ; importing from foreign countries 
many of the commonest necessaries of civilised 
life. It is without wealth, without commerce, 
without society. Even the number of travellers 
in Greece has fallen off very much of late years, 
and Athens almost depends upon them, 
Travelling in Greece is next to impossible to 
ladies and invalids, for there is not a decent 
or clean hotel in the country, and whoever 
wishes to see it, must make up his mind to 
suffer positive hardships; compared with 
which roughing it in tents among the Arabs 
is luxury. The old-fashioned virtue of hos- 
pitality is still happily in full force; and 
the traveller, who has made up his mind 
to sleep on the floor of some miserable khan, 
will often be agreeably surprised to receive 
a message from some person he never heard 
of, inviting him to bed and board. Should 
the invitation be refused, the host is nearly 
certain to come personally to enforce it; and 
he may do so gracefully enough, considering 
from what he is rescuing his guest. 

Roads there are none, so that the whole 
journey whether long or short must be 
performed on horseback. It is therefore 
better to make Athens the head-quarters, 
and from thence take short journeys into the 
interior. The horses are good, and the guides 
as a class civil and intelligent. Ours (Elia 
Polyehronopulos) is the most cheery fellow 
possible to travel with ; full of wit, story, 
and good humour enough to enliven the 
dullest plain that ever weary wanderer 
plodded over, and) to make a noonday halt 
beside a running stream as pleasant as a 
breakfast at the Café Riche. I never saw 
such a fellow. His invention, attention, 
cookery, jollity, and sheer hard working 
strength were inexhaustible. It is rather a 
favour to get him, however; for a man who 
owns the two best hotels in Athens will 
hardly act as a guide to everybody. Elia 
Polychronopulos is quite as much one of the 
curiosities of Athens in his way as the Acro- 
polis is in ¢és way. “He knows this, and his 
naive vanity is one of the most amusing 
points about him. It is very amusing to 
watch our estimable acquaintance in a Greek 
costume elaborately varied every day, pa- 
tronising the world, and sunning himself with 
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JOSEPH 


an air of great condescension and suavity ; as| 
if indeed he were doing this Earth rather 
an honour than otherwise by twirling his 
moustache in it. 





JOSEPH TRAIN. 


WHILE visiting the west of Scotland at the 
end of last year, a casual passage in Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott recalled to my memory the 
worthy old antiquary, Mr. Train. 1 soon 
learned that Mr. Train, thus recalled to my 
remembrance, was actually living in retired’ 
old age in Castle Douglas. He had been a 
long time in the Excise:—in Scotland it 
would seem rather a favourite reward of 

enius. Few men deserved better of modern 
iterature ; for it was to him Scott owed, 
not only many a good story, and many 
a strange tradition, ‘but he suggested the 
subject of Guy Mannering, and to something 
which he dropped in conversation with him, 
we owe the machinery of the Tales of 
my Landlord. These are facts to make a 
man notable; but Train was a notable man 
in essential character. Although born to 
narrow fortune, he was bent on acquiring 
knowledge for its own sake. After glancing 
at his personal history I shall deseribe what 
kind of old man he was when I penetrated to 
his retreat. The facts of his life I derive from 
a memoir of him prefixed to his History of 
the Isle of Mim, and from a sketch im the 
Dumfries Courier, published on the occasion 
of his death last December. 

Train was a native of Ayrshire—the son of 
a land steward there—and was early appren- 
ticed to some “ mechanical oecupation,” which 
the author of the memoir does not parti- 
cularise. He was, from his childhood, studious ; 
and, in the way of gathering knowledge, om- 
nivorous, but with a strong bent towards 
everything antiquarian. Train appears to 
have begun life as a private in the Ayr- 
shire Militia. The commander, Sir David 
Hunter Blair, one day entered a bookseller’s 
shop in a town where the regiment was 
stationed: on the table Currie’s edition of 
Burns just out, and price one pound eleven 
shillings and sixpence, was lying. It had 
been specially ordered, the bookseller said, 
for a private in his own corps. We may sup- 
pose the laird’s surprise, for'in those days 
a reading plebeian was looked upon as a 
learned pig. Sir David got the volumes 
handsomely bound, and presented them to 
young Train. But this was not all. He looked 








about for a provision for him, and (Burns 
being a case in point), got him, in 1808, into | 
the Excise. 

The life of an exciseman was in ti. se da,* ' 
a venturesome career; he scoured the « "ntry, 





wet and dry, and having brought the chase 
to bay, had to fight. ‘Train discharged his 
duty faithfully, first in Ayrshire, then in 
Wigtonshire. But in all his wanderings, 
there was one object never neglected ;—the 
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tubs once fairly attended to, Joseph Train 


could gratify the passion of his heart, and 
wherever he was 


'T'wixt Wigton and the town of Ayr, 
Port-Patrick and the Cruives of Cree, 


or wherever else, the antiquities of the 
country were the object of his love and his 
labour. A wandering beggar who could roll 
out a bit of a ballad; an old woman with a 
ghost story, a boy who had found a bit of 
some old brass instrument, strange to modern 
Gallovidian eyes, were the visitors dear to 
Joseph. He left the village club and the 
schoolmaster’s jokes at the village public- 
house, to go off and disturb the jackdaws 
among the ruins of some old castle, with a 
half recognisable fosse. This was no idle 
dillettante curiosity. In the dead forms, he 
loved the memory of the old life. It was 
natural therefore that he should aspire to 
create; and, in 1814, he published the “Strains 
of a Mountain Muse.” 

Scott was now in the height of his poetical 
reputation, and his still greater day was 
dawning, for his poetical fame set into sun- 
rise when the Waverley light broke. The 
influence of Scott is visible in the Strains, 
which do not indeed display much original 
power, or much culture. They are all illus- 


trative of the old country traditions. Elcine 
de Aggart begins with great spirit : 


‘‘ Why gallops the palfrey with Lady Dunure ? 

Who takes away Turnberry’s kine from the shore ? 

Go tell it in Currick and tell it in Kyle, 

Although the proud Dons are now passing the Moil, 
On this magic clew, 
That in Fairyland grew, 

Old Elcine de Aggart has taken in hand, 

To wind up their lives ere they win to our strand.” 


The volume chanced to be printed at Bal- 
lantyne’s office ; and was in the press at the 
same time with Waverley. Scott took up 
one of the proofs, casually, in November 1814 ; 
saw, probably with most interest, that the 
Poems by Joseph Train were to have Notes 
illustrative of traditions in Galloway and 
Ayrshire, and at once wrote to the author 
“begging to be included,” says Mr. Lockhart, 
“in his list of subscribers for a dozen copies.” 
A vast deal turned on the proof picked w 
casually. It happened to be the very one with 
Elcine de Aggart on it! Two men so like in 
the point of the antiquarian heart, so dif- 
ferent in culture, history, social position, and 
genius, were all at once brought into relation, 
and a bridge thrown across the chasm of dis- 
tanee at once. Fortune had been preparing 

developing Train into just the man for 
Su Walter, whom she was nobly ripening for 
higher works. Train could scarcely know to 


| what point the results of his studies were to be 
| directed. 


He had followed, however, a taste- 
ful instinet—and chance helped him. Like 
the fisherman in the Arabian Nights, he cast 
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in his net with common hopefulness, and 
found that he was destined to aid a Genie. 

“Ere long,” says Mr. Lockhart, “ Mr. Train 
visited Scott both at Edinburgh and at 
Abbotsford. A true affection continued ever 
afterwards to be maintained between them ; 
and this generous ally was—as the prefaces 
to the Waverley novels signify—one of the 
earliest confidants of that series of works, 
and certainly the most efficient of all the 
author’s friends in furnishing him with mate- 
rials for their composition.” 

Train readily accepted the office of pur- 
veyor to his literary Majesty. He swept hill, 
glen, and dale, from the Nith to the Irish 
Sea, from the Ayrshire border to the Solway, 
for the rarest flowers of tradition, and laid 
them at the master’s feet. Train knew, too, 
that in serving Sir Walter, he served the 
cause of the Antiquity which was so dear to 
him. ‘The services he rendered to Sir Walter 
{and to us), may be summed up thus :— 

Guy Mannering is a Galloway story ; and 
Train supplied a sheaf of traditions towards 
its creation. The smuggler, Dirk Hatterick, 
was taken from one Yawkins, a fellow famous 
on the Solway. The incident of the kid- 
napped heir happened to the old family of 
Brown of Carstaith—now extinct in the male 
line. 
In May, 1816, he breakfasted with Sir Walter 
in Edinburgh, and talked with him of a 
portrait that hung in the room ;—that of 
Graham of Claverhouse. 
said Train, “be made the hero of a national 
romance?” Scott assented. “And what,” 
resumed Mr. Train, “if the story was to be 
delivered as from the mouth of Old Morta- 
lity.” “Old Mortality ?” said Scott. 
was he?” Train answered him; and then 
Sir Walter remembered that he had seen 
him. 
promise to inquire every particular concerning 
that strange old mortal, the editor of epitaphs. 


And to something else in this same conver-| 


sation, about a schoolmaster in Newton 
Stewart, it is supposed that we are indebted 
for Jedediah Cleishbotham. Train also gave 
Sir Walte: materials for Rob Roy, and a 


purse that had belonged to him; and for| 


legends which he gathered, relating to Turn- 
berry Castle, the Lord of the Isles stood 
his debtor also. He was, in short, constantly 
bringing tribute, large and small, to his feudal 
lord; he “held of him,” to use a feudal ex- 
pression ; and enjoyed his tenure of literary 
life by right of his payments of homage. 

Mr. Train led a two-sided life ; ci one side 
he was an antiquary and poet—on the other, 
he was an exciseman. And it is very satis- 


‘factory to have to record that Train was rot | 


only a good antiquary, but likewise a good 
supervisor; he drew up an essay which 
benefited the whole system! It would be 
pleasant to record that his abilities benefited 
himself. But promotion came slowly. He 
had Sir Walter Scott’s and other high interest, 
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Old Mortality owed much to Train. | 


“Might he not,” | 


“Who | 


On this occasion Train left, with a} 








(Conducted by 
and his own merit; but it was complained 
that Englishmen were chiefly appointed to 
the higher stations, and it is not recorded 
that Train had any talent in the way of 
electioneering. Hence, he remained super- 
visor until he went on the retired list, and 
ended his days in Castle Douglas. 

His antiquarian deeds were numerous and 
important. He traced an ancient wall, built, 
it is thought, by the aborigines, from Loch- 
ryan, in Wigtonshire, to the north-east border 
of the Stewartry of Kircudbright, where it 
joins Nithsdale. This wall the country people 
call the Deil’s Dyke; it consists of a strong 
wall eight feet broad, the base of which is built 
of stones, or where stones were not to be had, 
of earth. Its course extends to more than 
fifty-three miles. “All the late antiquarian 
discoveries in Scotland sink into insignifi- 
cance,” exclaims George Chalmers, “compared 
with the Deil’s Dyke!” They know not who 
built it, but conjecture that the Romanized 
Britons raised it; and their labours, poor 
fellows, go to the credit of the “Deil.” ‘Train’s 
most important literary work was his History 
of the Isle of Man. It was to a pleasant 
retirement that he withdrew in the town of 
Castle Douglas, in Kireudbright: a white, 
regular, neat little town, which, for the last 
half-century has been rising in position in the 
Stewartry, and which is now an agricultural 
mart of considerable importance. 

At my visit I was shown into a little par- 
lour, where the antiquary joined me. He 
was a tall old man, with an autumnal red in 
his face, hale-looking, and of simple, quaint 
manners, The room was full of antiquities, 
—here a rude weapon of the aboriginal Celt, 
or one of the conquering Roman ; there a 
baptismal font from Wigton monastery, with 
the fleurs-de-lis faintly visible on it, marking 
its foreign origin. In the corner was a stately, 
white-headed, yellow staff, which belonged to 
John Knox, or at least had a very good pedi- 
gree, and one which, as it satisfied Train, 
satisfied your humble servant. I have never 
seen a more venerable staff: it was stiff, 
sober, yet elegant ; all that a Puritan gentle- 
man could require, This staff, thought I, had 
strength in it to destroy abbeys, and to make 
the works of centuries shake. Near the staff 
was a modern and homely relic—a pair of 
substantial cloth boots that had been worn 
by Sir Walter Scott. Having replaced them, 
he produced a specimen of oaken bookbinding 
curiously carved. He was not very talkative ; 
perhaps—though I little thought so at the 
time—he felt the cold shadow creeping to- 
wards him which was to make him one wits 
his beloved Past. Once or twice, as he stood 
a°.d gave the brief history of a curiosity, a 
ureamy look came over him a minute: he 
seemed wandering into the period of the 
object he was discoursing on. But his eye 
brightened, and there was a pleasure mingled 
in his modest disclaimer when I spoke to him 
of his life-long pursuits, and the interest 
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with which I told him I should speak of my 
present visit to men whose names he held in 
regard, 

He showed me his curious specimens of 
ancient furniture, part of a bed from Thrieve 
Castle—a black oak fabric, curiously carved 
with morrice-dancers, Runic knobs, and most 
quaint horses, drawn as children draw them. 
Also, he had a cabinet of oak which a Gordon 
of Earlston carved away at, and worked into 
wondrous forms, during an imprisonment in 
Blackness Castle. 

I returned to London soon after this visit, 
and it was not without a shock that the 
quiet old house with its antiquities and their 
owner was recalled to me amidst the din of 
town, when I heard that, one morning in De- 
cember, after a short illness, he turned him- 
self round in his bed, and expired in perfect 
peace, in his seventy-fourth year. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 


“Our cousin of Scotland” was ugly, awk- 
ward, and shuffling both in mind and person. 
His tongue was much too large for his mouth, 
his legs were much .oo weak for his body, 
and his dull goggle-eyes stared and rolled 
like an idiot’s. He was cunning, cove- 
tous, wasteful, idle, drunken, greedy, dirty, 
cowardly, a great swearer, and the most con- 
ceited man on earth. His figure—what is 
commonly called ricketv from his birth— 
presented the most ridiculous appearance 
that can be imagined, dressed in thick 
padded clothes, as a safeguard against being 
stabbed—of which he lived in continual fear 
—of a grass-green colour from head to foot, 
with a hunting-horn dangling at the side 
instead of a sword, and his hat and feather 
sticking over one eye, or hanging on the 
back of his head, as he happened to toss it 
on. He used to loll on the necks of his 
favourite courtiers, and slobber their faces, 
and kiss and pinch their cheeks; and the 
greatest favourite he ever had, used to sign 
himself in his letters to his royal master, 
His Majesty’s “dog and slave,” and used to 
address his majesty as “ his Sowship.” 
majesty was the worst rider ever seen, and 
thought himself the best. He was one of the 
most impertinent talkers (in the broadest 
Scotch) ever heard, and boasted of being 
unanswerable in all manner of argument. 
He wrote some of the most wearisome trea- 
tises ever read, and thought himself a pro- 
digy of authorship. He thought, and wrote, 
and said that a king had a right to make 
and unmake what laws he pleased, and 
ought to be accountable to nobody on earth. 


This is the plain, true character of the per-| 


sonage whom the greatest men about the 
court praised and flattered to that degree, 
that I doubt if there be anything more 
shameful in the annals of human nature. 

He came to the English throne with great 
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ease. The miseries of a disputed succession 
had been felt so long, and so dreadfully, that 
he was proclaimed within a few hours of 
Elizabeth’s death, and was accepted by the 
nation even without being asked to give 
any pledge that he would govern well, 
or that he would redress crying griev- 
ances. He took a month to come from 
Edinburgh to London ; and, by way, I sup- 
pose, of exercising his new power, hanged a 
pickpocket on the journey without any trial, 
and knighted everybody he could lay hold 
of. He made two hundred knights before 
he got to his palace in London, and seven 
hundred before he had been in it three 
months. He also shovelled sixty-two new 
peers into the House of Lords—and there 
was a pretty large sprinkling of Scotchmen 
amon them, you may believe. 

His Sowship’s prime Minister, Ceciz (for I 
cannot do better than call his majesty what 
his favourite called him) was the enemy of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and also of Sir Walter’s , 
political friend, Lorp Cospnam ; and his Sow- 
ship’s first trouble was a plot originated by 
these two, and entered into by some others, 
with the old object of seizing the King, and 
keeping him in imprisonment until he should 
change his ministers. There were Catholic 
priests in the plot, and there were Puritan 
noblemen too; for, although the Catholics and 
Puritans were strongly opposed to each other, 
they united at this time against his Sowship, 
because they knew that he had a design 
against both, after pretending to be friendly 
to each ; this design being to have only one 
high and convenient form of the* Protestant 
religion, which every body should be bound 
to belong to, whether they liked it or not. 
This plot was mixed up with another, which 
may or may not have had some reference to 
placing on the throne, at some time, the Lapy 
ARABELLA STUART, whose ~nisfortune it was 
to be the daughter of the younger brother 
of his Sowship’s father, but who was quite 
innocent of any part in the scheme. Sir 
Walter Raleigh was accused on the confes- 
sion of Lord Cobham—a miserable creature, 
who said one thing at one time, and another 
thing at another time, and could be relied 
upon in nothing. The trial of Sir Walter 
Raleigh lasted from eight in the morning 
until nearly midnight ; and he defended him- 
self with such eloquence, genius, and spirit 
against all accusations, and against the in- 
sults of Coxr, the Attorney-general, who, 
according to the custom of the time, foully 


‘abused him that those who went there de- 
|testing the prisoner, came away admiring 
|him, and declaring that anything so wonder- 


ful and so captivating was never heard. He 
was found guilty, nevertheless, and sentenced 
to death. Execution was deferred, however, 
and he was taken to the Tower. The two 
Catholic priests, less fortunate, were exe- 
cuted, with the usual atrocity; and Lord 
Cobham and two others were pardoned on the 
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scaffold. His Sowship thought it wonderfully 
knowing in him to surprise the people by par- 
doning these three at the’ very block ; but, 
blundering, and bungling, as usual, he had, 
very nearly over-reached himself. For the mes- | 
senger on horseback, who brought the pardon, 
came so late, that he was pushed to the out-| 
side of the crowd, and was obliged to shout | 
and roar out what he came for. The misera-| 
ble Cobham did not gain much by being 
spared that. day. He lived, bothsas a pri- 
soner and a beggar, utterly despised, and 
miserably poor, for thirteen years, and then 
died in an old outhouse belonging to one of 
his former servants. 

This plot got rid of, and Sir Walter Raleigh 
safely shut up in the Tower, his Sowship 
held a great dispute with the Puritans on 
their presenting a petition to him, and had it 
all his own way—not so. very wonderful, as | 
he would talk continually, and would not | 
hear anybody else—and filled the Bishops) 
with admiration. It was comfortably settled | 

‘that, there was to be only one form of reli-| 
gion, and that all men were to think exactly | 
alike. But, although this was arranged two 
centuries and a half ago, and although the 
arrangement was supported by much fining | 
and imprisonment, I do not find that it is 
quite successful, even yet. 

His Sowship, having that uncommonly high 
opinion of himself as a king, had a very low} 
opinion of Parliament, as a. power that au- 
daciously wanted to control him. When he 
called Ins first Parliament after he had been 
king a year, he accordingly thought he would | 
take pretty high ground with them, and told} 
them that he commanded them “as an abso- 
lute king.” The Parliament thought these 
strong words, and saw the necessity of| 
upholding their authority. His Sowship had) 
three childrem: Prince Heury, Prince Charles, 
and the Princess. Elizabeth. It would have 
been well for one of these, and we shall too | 
soon see which, if he had learnt a little wis- 
dom concerning Parliaments from his father’s 
obstinacy. 

Now, the people still labouring under their 
old dread of the Catholic religion, this Par- 
liament. revived and strengthened. the severe 
laws against it. And this so angered Ropurt 
Cavesby, a restless Catholic gentleman of an | 
old family, that he formed one of the most! 
desperate and terrible designs ever conceived 
in the mind of man; no less a scheme than 
the Gunpowder Plot. 

His object was, when the King, lords, and | 
commons, should be assembled at the next 
opening of Parliament, to blow them up, one 
and all, with a great mine of gunpowder. 
The first person to whom he confided this 
horrible idea was Tuomas Winter,,a Wor- 
cestershire gentleman who had served in the 
army abroad, and had been secretly employed 
in Catholic projects. While Winter was 
yet undevided, and when he had gone over 
to the Netherlands, to learn from the Spanish | 








(Conducted by 
Ambassador there, whether there was an 
hope of Catholics being relieved through the 
intercession of the King of Spain with hig 
Sowship, he found at Ostend a tall, dark, 
daring man, whom he had known when they 
were both soldiers abroad, and whose name, 
was Guipo—or Guy—Fawkess. Resolved to 
join the plot, he proposed it to this man, 
knowing him to be the man for any desperate 
deed, and they came back to England together, 
Here, they admitted two other conspirators: 
Tuomas Percy, related to the Earl of 
Northumberland, and Jonn Wricat, his 
brother-in-law. All these met together ina 
solitary house in the open fields, which were 
then near Clement’s Inn, now a closely 
bloecked-up part of London ; and when they 
had all taken a great oath of secresy, Catesby 
told the rest what his plan was. They then 
went up stairs into a garret and received the 
Sacrament from FarHer GERARD, a Jesuit, 
who is said not to have known actually of the 
Gunpowder Plot, but. who, I think, must 
have had his suspicions that there was some- 
thing desperate afoot. 

Percy was a Gentleman Pensioner, and as 
he had occasional duties to perform about the 
Court, then kept at Whitehall, there would 
be nothing suspicious in his living at West- 
minster. So, having looked well about him, 
and having found a house to let, the back of 
which joined the Parliament House, he hired 
it. of a person named Ferris, for the purpose 
of undermining the wall. Having got pos- 
session of this house, the conspirators hired 
another on the Lambeth side of the Thames, 
which they used as a storehouse for wood, 
gunpowder, and other combustible matters. 
These were to be removed at night (and 
afterwards were removed), bit by bit, to the 
house at Westminster ; and, that there might 
be some trusty person to keep watch over 
the Lambeth stores, they admitted another 
conspirator, by name Ropert Kay, a very 
poor Catholic gentleman. 

All these arrangements had been made 
some months, and it was a dark wintry 
December night, when the conspirators, who 
had been in the meantime dispersed to 
avoid observation, met in, the house at West- 
minster, and began to dig. They had laid in 
a good stock of eatables, to avoid going in 
and out, and they dug and dug with great 
ardour. But, the wall being tremendously 
thick, and the work very severe, they took 


|in CHRISTOPHER WricHt, a younger brother 


of John Wright, that they might have a 
new pair of hands to help. And Christopher 
Wright fell to like a fresh man, and they 
dug and dug by night and by day, and Fawkes 
stood sentinel all the time. And if any 
man’s heart seemed to fail him at all, Fawkes 
said, “Gentlemen, we have abundance of 
powder and shot here, and there is no fear of 
our being taken alive, even if discovered.” The 
same Fawkes, who, in his capacity of sentinel, 
was always prowling about,soon picked up 
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the intelligence that the King had prorogued 
the Parliament again, from the seventh of 
February, the day first fixed upon, until| 
the third of October; When the conspi-| 
ratovs knew this, they agreed to separate 
until after the Christmas holidays, and to | 
take mo notice of each other in the mcan-| 
while, and never to write letters to one 
another, om amy account. So, the house in 
Westminster was shut up again, and I 
suppose the neighbours thought that those 
strange looking men. who lived there so 
gloomily, and went out so seldom, were 
gone away to have a merry Christmas 
somewhere, 

It was the beginning of February, sixteen 
hundred and five, when Cateshy met his 
fellow conspirators again at this Westminster 
house. Hie had now admitted three more : 
Joun Grant, a Warwickshire gentleman of 
a melancholy temper, who lived im a, doleful 
house near Stratford-upon-Avon, with a 
frowning: wall all round it, and a deep moat ; 
Rosert Winter, eldest. brother of Thomas ; 
and Catesby’s own servant, THomas Bums, 
who, Catesby thought, had had some: suspi- 
cion of what his master was about. These 
three had all suffered more or less, for their 
religion, im Elizabeth’s time. And now they 
all began to dig again, and they dug and dug 
by night and by day. 

They found it dismal work alone there, 
underground, with such a fearful secret on 
theix minds, and so many murders: before 
them. They were filled with wild fancies, 
Sometimes, they thought they heard a. great 
bell tolling, deep: down in the earth under the 
Parliament House ; sometimes, they thought 
they heard low voices muttering about the 
Gunpowder Plot; and once in the morn- 
ing, they really did hear a great rumbling 
noise over their heads, as they dug and 
sweated in their mine. Every man stopped 
and Jooked aghast. at his neighbour, wonder- 
ing what had happened, when that bold 
prowler, Fawkes, who had been out to look, 
came iz and told them that it was only a 
dealer in coals who had oeeupied a cellar 
under the Pavliament House, removing his 
stock in trade to some other place. Upon 
this, the conspirators, who with all their 
digging and digging had not yet. dug through 
the tremendously thick wall, changed their 
plan, hired that cellar, which was directly 
under the House of Lords, put six-and-thirty 
barrels of gunpowder in it, and covered them 
over with taggots. and coals, Then they all 
dispersed again until September, when the 
following new conspirators were admitted : 
Sir Epwarp Bayyuam, of Gloucestershire ; 
Sir Epwarp Dresy, of Rutlandshire ; Am- 
BROSE Rooxweop, of Suffolk; and Francis 
Tresuam, of Northamptonshire. Most of 
these were rich, and were to assist the plot, 
some with money and some with horses, on 
which the conspirators were to ride through 
the country and rouse the Catholics, after 
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the Parliament should be blown into the 
alr. r 

Parliament being agaim prorogued fronz 
the third of October to the fifth of November, 
and the conspirators being uneasy lest. their 
design should have been found out, Thomas 
Winter said he would go up into the House 
of Lords on the day of the prorogation and 
see how matters looked. Nothing could ‘be 
better. The unconscious Commissioners: 
were walking about,.and talking to one 
another, just over the six-and-thirty barrels 
of gunpowder. He came back, and told the 
rest so, and they went on with their prepara- 
tions. They hired a ship, and kept it ready 
in the Thames, in which Fawkes was to sail 
for Flandevs after firing with a slow match 
the train that was to explode the powder. A 
number of Catholie gentlemen not in the 
secret, were invited, on pretence of a hunting- 
party, to meet Sir Edward Digby at Dan- 
chureh on the: fatal day, that they might. be 
ready to act together. And now all was 
ready. 

But, now, the great. weakness and danger 
which had beem all along at the bottom of 
this wicked plot began to show itself. As 
the fifth of November drew near, most of 
the conspirators: remembering that. they had 
friends and relations whe would be in the 
House of Lords that day, felt. some natural 
relenting, and a wish to warn them to keep 
away. They were not much comforted by 
Catesby’s declaring that im such a cause he 
would blow up his own son. Lozp Movze- 
EAGLE, Tresham’s brother-in-law, was certain 
to be im the house, and when Tresham found 
that he could not prevail upon the rest to 
devise any means of sparing their friends, he 
wrote a mysterious letter to this lord and 
left: it at his lodging in the dusk, urging him 
to keep away from the opening of Parliament, 
“since God and man had concurred to punish 
the wickedness of the times.” It contained 
the words “that the Parliament should re- 
eeive a terrible blow, and yet should not see 
who hurt them,” and it added, “the danger 
is past, as soon as you have burnt the letter.” 

The ministers and courtiers made out that 
his Sowship, by a direct miracle from Heaven, 
found out what this letter meant. The truth 


is, that. they were not long (as few men 
would be).in finding it out for themselves, and 
that it was decided to let the conspirators 
alone, until the very day before the opening - 


of Parliament. That the conspirators had 
their fears, is. certain ; for, Tresham himself 
said before them all, that they were every 
one dead men ; and, although even he did not 
take flight, there is reason to suppose that 
he had warned other persons: besides Lord 
Mounteagle. However, they were all firm, 
and Fawkes, who was a mam of iron, went 
down every day and night to keep watch in 
the cellar as usual. He was there about 
two in the afternoon of the fourth, when the 
Lord Chamberlain and Lord Mounteagle 
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threw open the door and looked in. “Who Warwickshire and Worcestershire, to a house 
are you, friend?” said they. “Why,” said) called Holbeach on the borders of Stafford. 
Fawkes, “I am Mr. Percy’s servant, and am|shire. They tried to raise the Catholics on 
looking after his store of fuel here.” “ Your) their way, but were indignantly driven off 
master has laid in a pretty good store,”|by them. All this time they were hotly 
they returned, and shut the door, and went} pursued by the sheriff of Worcester, and a 
away. Fawkes, upon this, posted off to the fast increasing concourse of riders, At last, 
other conspirators to tell them all was quiet, | resolving to defend themselves at Holbeach, 
and went back and shut himself up in the| they shut themselves up in the house, and 
dark black cellar again, where he heard the| put some wet powder before the fire to dry, 
bell go twelve o’clock and usher in the fifth| But it blew up, and Catesby was singed and 
of November. About two hours afterwards, | blackened, and almost killed, and some of the 
he slowly opened the door, and came out to| others were sadly hurt. Still, knowing that 
look about him, in his old prowling way. He | they must die, they resolved to die there, and 
was instantly seized and bound, by a party of} with only their swords in their hands ap- 
soldiers under Sir THomas Kweverr. He had| peared at the windows to be shot at by the 
a watch upon him, some touchwood, some | sheriff and his assistants. Catesby said to 
tinder, some slow matches ; and there was a | ‘Thomas Winter, after Thomas had been hit 
dark-lantern with a candle in it, lighted,|in the right arm which dropped powerless by 
behind the door. He had his boots and spurs his side, “Stand by me, Tom, and we will 
on—to ride to the ship, Isuppose—and it was | die together !”—which they did, being shot 
well for the soldiers that they took him so| through the body by two bullets from one 
suddenly ; for if they had left him but a mo-} gun, . John Wright, and Christopher Wright, 
ment’s time to light a match, he certainly! and Perey, were also shot. Rookwood and 
would have tossed it in among the powder, | Digby were taken: the former with a broken 


and blown himself and them to perdition. 
They took him to the King’s bed-chamber | 
first of all; and there the King (causing him | 
to be held very tight, and keeping a good) 
way off) asked him how he could have had} 
the heart to intend to destroy so many in-| 
nocent people? “ Because,” said Guy Fawkes, | 
“ desperate diseases need desperate remedies.” | 
To a little Scotch favourite, with a face like a | 


terrier, who asked him (with no particular | 
wisdom) why he had collected so much gun- | 
powder, he replied, because he had meant to) 
blow Scotchmen back to Scotland, and it| 
would take a good deal of powder to do} 





that. Next day he was carried to the Tower, | 
but would make no confession. Even after 
being horribly tortured he confessed nothing 
that the Government did not already know, | 
though he must have been in a fearful state | 
—as his signature, still preserved, in contrast 
with his natural hand-writing before he was 
put upon the dreadful rack, most frightfully 
shows. Bates, a very ditferent man, soon 
said the Jesuits had had to do with the plot, 
and probably, under the torture, would have 
soon said anything. Tresham, taken and put 
in the Tower too, made confessions and un- 
made them, and died of an illness that 
was heavy upon him. Rookwood, who had 
stationed relays of his own horses all the 
way to Dunchurch, did not mount to escape 
until the middle of the day, when the news of 
the plot was all over London. On the road, 
he came up with the two Wrights, Catesby, 
and Percy ; and they all galloped together 
into Northamptonshire. ‘Thence to Dun- 
church, where they found the proposed party 
assembled. Finding, however, that there had 
been a plot, and that it had been discovered, 





the party disappeared in the course of the 
night, and left them alone with Sir Everard 
Digby. Away they all rode again, through 


arm and a wound in his body too. 

It was the fifteenth of January before the 
trial of Guy Fawkes, and such of the other 
conspirators as were left alive, cameon. They 
were all found guilty, all hanged, drawn and 
quartered: some in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
on the top of Ludgate Hill: and some before 
the Parliament House. <A Jesuit priest, 
named Henry Garnet, to whom the blood 
design was said to have been communicated, 
was taken and tried, and two of his servants, 
as well as a poor priest who was taken with 
him, were tortured without mercy. He him- 
self was not tortured, but was surrounded in 
the Tower by tamperers and traitors, and so 
made unfairly to convict himself out of his 
own mouth. He said, upon his trial, that he 
had done all he could to prevent the deed, and 
that he could not make public what had been 
told him in confession—though I am afraid 
he knew ef the plot in other ways. He was 
found guilty and executed, after a manful 
defence, and the Catholic Church made a 
saint of him ; some rich and powerful persons, 
who had had nothing to do with the project, 
were fined and imprisoned for it by the Star 
Chamber. ‘The Catholics, in general, who 
had recoiled with horror from the idea of the 
infernal contrivance, were unjustly put under 
more severe laws than before ; and this was 
the end of the Gunpowder Plot. 
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